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The History Of The World 
Comes Alive When You See 


ү Ё a 


When you look at 6,000 years of history in 
chronological order—on a chart almost three 
feet high and eight feet long— important dates 
and events just seem to fall into place! 

Never has there been a clearer, more 
concise overview of our history, archaeology, 
theology and mythology than with The World 
History Chart from International Timeline, Inc. 

Test your talent for historical trivia. What 
do the Great Wall of China and the Chin 
Dynasty have in common with the Roman 
Empire? When the Normans migrated to 


Northern France, where did they come from? 

The world takes on new dimensions as 
you witness the development of 15 major 
civilizations from 4,000 B.C. to the present. To 
fully understand the scope of information on 
the Chart—picture U.S. history as just two 
inches over the space of eight feet of time! 

This invaluable teaching and reference tool 
has taken years to compile. Its easy-to-read 
format appeals to everyone from the casual 
admirer to the scholar. 

The chart carries a 30-day money back 
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guarantee on the purchase price. Now, you 
can have your own for just $29.95 (U.S. 
currency) plus $5.00 for shipping and handling 
($34.95 each). Add $15.00 for each laminated 
chart ($49.95). Simply call toll-free 1-800- 
621-5559 (1-800-972-5855, in Illinois), and 
charge it to your MasterCard, or VISA. 

Or, complete the coupon below and mail 

with check or money order payable to: 

International Timeline, Inc., 2565 Chain 


Bridge Road, Vienna, VA 22181. (Virginia residents 
add 41⁄2% tax. Outside U.S. add $10.00 instead of $5.00 for 
shipping and handling. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery.) 


[ Please send me the World History Chart for $29.95 (U.S. currency) 
plus $5.00 for shipping and handling for each chart ordered ($34.95). an additional $5.00 for shipping and handling. 


| 6,000 Years Of History At A Glance For Only *29.95! 


Add $15.00 for each laminated chart ($49.95). Outside U.S. include 


| Send to; Address: 
(please print) 
City: State: Zip: # Of Charts Desired: Laminated Unlaminated 
Enclosed is check ___ money order for $ 


| Virginia residents add 4/2% sales tax. Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. AH-1 


Checks payable to: International Timeline, Inc. | 


2565 Chain Bridge Road, Vienna, VA 22181 


The 
Adventure 

* of the 
American 
Past 


COVER 


After Commodore 
George Dewey de- 
feated a Spanish 
naval force at Manila 
Bay in May 1898, 
American soldiers 
were sent to the 
Philippines to “give 
order and security to 
the islands.” Тһе 
U.S. forces soon 
found themselves 
embroiled in a new 
war, this one with 
Filipino nationalists 
seeking indepen- 
dence. The Philip- 
pine Insurrection 
was in many ways 
similar to the war 
fought by Americans 
in Vietnam sixty 
years later; many of 
the costly lessons 
learned in that first 
Southeast Asian war 
had to be relearned 
during the later 
conflict. There were 
visual parallels, too: 
this 1899 scene near 
Pasay could almost 
depict the defensive 
perimeter of a ““stra- 
tegic hamlet”” in 
Vietnam in the 1960s 
or 7708. 


COVER PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE 
KEYSTONE-MAST COLLECTION, 
CALIFORNIA MUSEUM OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, RIVERSIDE 
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18 Our First Southeast Asian War 


America's turn-of-the-century military campaign against Philippine insurgents 
consumed three years and involved 126,000 U.S. troops. The costly lessons it taught 
us could have been used in Vietnam sixty years later. 5 
by David R. Kohler and James W. Wensyel 


32 The Choice 


The dueling code of honor had been satisfied. Andrew Jackson was wounded 

but still stood his ground. Now he could magnanimously spare his орропепі —ог 
kill him. The decision the future president made revealed much about his character 
and personality. 

by William A. DeGregorio 


39 А Tintype Gallery 


The most democratic of all nineteenth-century photographic processes, 
inexpensive ferrotypes were affordable by anyone. Surviving images from tintype 
galleries portray our ancestors in some of their happiest and most carefree 
moments. 

by Ed Holm 


52 They Never Found His Bones 


In 1913 noted American writer Ambrose Bierce headed south from Texas into 
revolution-torn Mexico—never to be heard from again. His still-unaccounted-for 
disappearance remains among the literary world's most enduring and 

fascinating mysteries. 

by Brian McGinty 


58 Standing Room Only: The Art of Frederic Church 


An exhibition currently at the National Gallery of Art reflects renewed public 
interest in the spectacular creations of mid-nineteenth-century America’s pre-eminent 
landscape painter. 

by Stephen May 
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Three-Dimensional 
Photography 


Just to say Iread Ed Holm’s terrific 
article, ‘Photography: Mirror of 
the Past”? [September/October 
1989] would be a gross understate- 
ment. Rather I should say I ““de- 
voured and savored’’ every last 
word. It was beautifully written and 
obviously well researched. 

One additional comment: with 
each turn of the page I fully ex- 
pected to see some words and per- 
haps a picture or two in reference to 
that fine old guy Ansel Adams, who 
came on the scene many years after 
most of the difficult research by 
many inventors had already taken 
place. I suppose it would be safe to 
say that Adams developed the use of 
а camera to the art of letting the pic- 
ture tell the full story; many of his 
books dealt with visualizing or ‘‘see- 
ing”” pictures. 

Also, in reference to stereo pho- 
tography [page 45], you may want 
to inform your readers that they 
may view the pictures without aid of 
a special viewer and enjoy the stereo 
effect in the following manner: 

Hold two fingers vertically at nor- 
mal reading distance from your face 
to form a “У”, Lift your line of vi- 
sion well beyond and slightly above 
your fingers and you will appear to 
now see three fingers instead of two. 
While still maintaining this view, 
pass the magazine page in place of 
the two fingers. You will now see 
three pictures. The one in the middle 
is a composite of the two separate 
pictures and will present itself as 
beautiful stereo with unbelievable 
depth. 

Thanks again for a wonderful ar- 
ticle. 

William E. Ellifritz 
Marietta, Georgia 


Dr. Church Started 
Revolution 
I was fascinated by your articles, 


“Benjamin Church, Son of Liberty, 
Тогу ӛру” and “Тһе Church Cryp- 


togram: To Catch a Tory Spy”” 
[November/December 1989]. The 
story of the cryptographic letter to 
the British navy in Newport, via the 
local baker-supplier and Church's 
mistress from Boston seems to me to 
be a classic plot, stranger than any 
fiction. 

What really impressed me is that 
Dr. Church, traitor and Tory, really 
started the Revolutionary War by re- 
vealing to British General Thomas 
Gage in Boston the Americans’ 
plans for Bunker Hill and where the 
colonists had stored their munitions 
and supplies. The general could 
hardly be expected to resist taking 
this precautionary action based on 
the intelligence leak in the person of 
Dr. Church, from the secret Com- 
mittee of Safety. I suppose hostilities 
would have come sooner or later, 
but Church’s spying really started it. 

I found most fascinating the two- 
page Howard Pyle painting depict- 
ing long lines of red-jacketed British 
troops marching stiffly and in close 
formation up Bunker Hill. [They 
made] perfect targets for the Ameri- 
cans entrenched on the summit. 1 
keep wondering how I would feel as 
a British soldier making that march, 
almost surely a victim to be killed or 
wounded. I would want to crawl up 
and get close to the Americans. This 
worked in Europe—get to the en- 
emy and then give them the bayo- 
net. The whole issue was great, but 
especially the stories of espionage 
[including] ““General George Wash- 
ington: Espionage Chief.” 

Stanton B. May, M.D. 
Glendale, California 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to pub- 
lish a representative sampling of this 
correspondence, we regret that limited 
Space prevents us from printing every 
letter. Publication of reader comments 
does not imply editorial endorsement of 
the views expressed. Address correspon- 
dence to Mailbox, American History Il- 
lustrated, Box 8200, Harrisburg, PA 
17105. ж 
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¡COLLECTION 


D E O 


“For those who want to envision what the |; 
Civil War really looked like, there is no 
better way than to view The Civil War 


Battles Collection... An excellent series.” 
William Davis, Author 


Included in this exclusive collection is: 


First Manassas 


The fledgling Confederate States of 
America inflicted a humiliating defeat 
on the Union army, and “Stonewall” 
Jackson earned his nickname in the 
Civil War's first major battle, fought 
near Manassas Junction in July, 
1861, along Bull Run Creek. This 
tape covers the background to the 
Civil War, and shows the action of 
5,000 soldiers and 50 cannon in the 
first major re-enactment of the 125th 
anniversary. 


Shiloh 


Shiloh was the first major battle of 
the Civil War fought in the West 
(Tennessee) in April, 1862, and 
nearly ruined U.S. Grants career. 
This tape shows the Confederate 
dawn surprise attack and bloody 
stalemate, which 6,000 troops and 
62 artillery pieces re-enacted a few 
miles from the actual battlefield. 


_ Robert E. Lee's first invasion of the 
_ North I ended < 


Lee's greatest victory was won 
against a much larger Union army 
in the thick forests around 
Chancellorsville. This tape includes 
footage of the 125th anniversary re- 
“Ml enactmentof the battle fought in May, 
1863, with special scenes of the 
death of Stonewall Jackson, who 
was mortally wounded by his own 
| men. 


For Faster Service Call: - 


1-800-338-7710... 


CIVIL WAR BATTLE 


No video series captures the drama and epic struggle of the Civil War as the Civil War Battles Collection. With stereo 
sound, exclusive re-enactment scenes from the 125th anniversary, animated maps and detailed research. 
This video treasure will educate and entertain your entire family. This 5 part series is yours for only $149.98. 


Gettysburg 
America's greatest battle was the 
Confederacy's high watermark when 
Lee's second invasion of the North 
was stopped in July, 1863. This has 
been thought of as the bloodiest 3 
days in American history. This two 
part video shows the events leading 
up to the battle, as well as the 
climactic 3 day struggle. This is one 
of the most powerful historical tapes 
ever produced. 


These videos have been 


ШО priced over 5200 and now can 
be added to your collection 


at the special collector's 
14 of only 


5 Volumes #2986 ONLY 5149.98 
БЕШ HE БЫШ ds OD da El Y TO GINH ЫШ GIÚP 


TO ORDERI please send check. money order or credit Gale no cash: to 
L PAYMENTS MUST BE IN U S DOL 
FUS ¡ON VIDEO 
17214 So. Oak Park Ave.-Dept. AH001-Tinley ЯНЬ IL 60477 
ALL CASSETTES ARE VHS ОМ 
1-800-338-7710 
Name 


Address 


City aaa ASA A Б „шша 
_ YES! Please send me a Free FUSION CATALOG with my order 
11 am enclosing $2.95 for a FUSION CATALOG 
CASSETTE NUMBERS 


[Civil War Battles Collection 82986 | 


Bill my credit card: ™ Visa MasterCard 


Inside Illinois ons 532-2050 


Account Number Expiration Date 


Authorization Signature of Cardholder 
Video Cassette Total $ 


Shipping % Handling 55,95: 


TOTAIŞA NOU) ad 


“Canadian orders 28 95 for E ВЕ ng “Al other Foi 
31395 for surface та! Or 3 таш for shipping & 
FUSION VIDEO is a division of on) ROTI INC. 


Own an original silver 
dollar from the reign of 


AMERICA'S 


Great Britain “George 
ПІ” Silver Crown, 


only $89 


Montpelier, Vermont. Interna- 
tional Coins & Currency, Inc. an- 
nounces the sale of a small group 
of genuine 1818-1820 “George Ш” 
silver crowns of Great Britain, the 
only such coins of his reign. The 
famous “St. George and the 
Dragon” reverse first appeared on 
these coins. Each coin is a big 
39mm, containing 28.3 grams of 
925 fine silver, and comes with a 
certificate of authenticity. 
Guaranteed Good to Very Good 
quality. $89 each. 3 for $259. 5 
for $425. 10 for $850. Limit 10. 
Order 48670. To order by credit 
card, call toll-free 
1-800-451-4463 at any time. Or 
send a check or money order to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., 11 E. State St., Box 218, 
Dept. 1254, Montpelier, УТ 
05602. Shipped postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee: 30-day 
home examination. 


Serving collectors for 15 years. 
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Gold-laden SS Central 
America Found 


The fabled side-wheeler SS Central 
America—a passenger liner that 
tragically sank during a hurricane 
on September 12, 1857 while carry- 
ing California gold, ‘‘forty-niners,”’ 
and other passengers from Panama 
to New York—has been located one- 
and-a-half miles beneath the ocean 
surface. 

For four years prior to the trag- 
edy the 272-foot-long, 3,000-ton 
wooden-hulled steamer had sailed 
the Atlantic leg of the gold run that 
began in San Francisco. The 
California-Panama-New York route 
she served was considered the best 
means of travel between the East 
and West coasts during the decades 
preceding construction of the trans- 
continental railroad. 

The steamship foundered about 
two hundred miles off the Carolinas 
during her forty-fourth voyage. The 
sinking, mourned as a national trag- 
edy, was seized upon as one of the 
country’s first great media events. 
Ironically, the loss of 425 lives 
aroused less concern than did the 
three tons of gold that went down 
with the Central America, causing a 
minor financial panic in New York. 
Mid-ocean rescues during and after 
the disaster saved 153 of the 578 
people on board. Survivors’ ac- 


аа 
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counts spread quickly across the na- 
tion via telegraph. An investigation 
into the tragedy revealed that the 
ship ““was not sound and equipped 
as she ought to have been.”” 

The Columbus-America Discov- 
ery Group, a private organization 
using state-of-the-art underwater 
technology that includes computer- 
enhanced sonar and a remote- 
controlled deep-submergence vehi- 
cle, located the wreck in 1986. With 
the assistance of a team of scientists, 
engineers, and entrepreneurs, the 
company is recovering what it terms 
“the largest treasure trove in Ameri- 
can history.”? Much of the gold, 
worth $28 million as bullion, is in 
the form of rare gold bars and coins 
from the San Francisco mint, mak- 
ing the find even more valuable. 


New Home for California 
Museum of Photography 
A new $2.5 million facility for the 
California Museum of Photography 
(CMP) is scheduled to open early 
this year in downtown Riverside. 
Designed by award-winning archi- 
tect Stanley Saitowitz, the innova- 
tive four-level museum will occupy a 
building formerly housing a 1930s- 
era Kress variety store. 

Exhibits will include a room-sized 
camera obscura into which visitors 
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PAINTING OF THE SS “CENTRAL AMERICA” COURTESY OF THE MARINERS MUSEUM, NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINA 


On Records, Tapes & Compact Discs 


STAR DUST/Artie Shaw ° MOONLIGHT 
COCKTAIL /Glenn Miller w/Ray Eberle & The 
Modernaires e PAPER DOLL /The Mills Brothers 
° [ DONT WANT TO WALK WITHOUT 
YOU/Harry James w/Helen Forrest е ON THE 
SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET/Tommy 
Dorsey ° Ё CAN'T BEGIN TO TELL YOU/Bing 
Crosby w/Carmen Cavallaro ° PLL BE WITH 
YOU IN APPLE BLOSSOM TIME/The An- 
drews Sisters e TOGETHER/Helen Forrest & 
Dick Haymes * ALL OR NOTHING AT ALL/ 
Frank Sinatra w/Harry James е RUMORS ARE 
FLYING /Frankie Carle w/Marjorie Hughes ° IS 
YOU IS OR IS YOU AINT (MA' BABY)/Bing 
Crosby & The Andrews Sisters ° THERE GOES 
THAT SONG AGAIN/Russ Morgan ° SHOO 
FLY PIE AND APPLE PAN DOWDY /Dinah 
Shore e WHO WOULDNT LOVE YOU/Kay 
Kyser w/Trudy & Harry Babbitt е JERSEY 
BOUNCE/Benny Goodman ° YOU MADE 
ME LOVE YOU/Harry James ° CANDY/ 
Johnny Mercer, Jo Stafford, & The Pied Pipers 
e STRAIGHTEN UP AND FLY RIGHT/Nat 
“King” Cole е AMOR/Andy Russell е ON THE 
ATCHESON, TOPEKA AND THE SANTA 
FE/Johnny Mercer ° TILL THEN/The Mills 
Brothers e WE THREE (MY ECHO, MY 
SHADOW, AND ME)/The Ink Spots ° MY 
HEART TELLS ME/Glen Gray 8: The Casa 
Loma Orchestra ә DREAM/The Pied Pipers ® 
LONG AGO AND FAR AWAY /Helen Forrest 82 
Dick Haymes + AMAPOLA/Jimmy Dorsey 
w/Bob Eberly & Helen O'Connell е DOLORES/ 
Tommy Dorsey w/Frank Sinatra & The Pied 
Pipers е FRENESI/Artie Shaw ° TWILIGHT 
TIME/The Three Suns е I HEAR А RHAP- 
SODY /Charlie Barnett w/Bob Carroll • A 
STRING OF PEARLS/Glenn Miller е GOD 
BLESS AMERICA/Kate Smith e IF I LOVED 
YOU/Perry Como e SYMPHONY /Freddy Маг- 
tin w/Clyde Rogers e TANGERINE /Jimmy 
Dorsey w/Bob Eberly & Helen O'Connell e SUN- 
DAY, MONDAY OR ALWAYS /Bing Crosby ° 
BLUES IN THE NIGHT/Woody Herman * 
РІЛ, BE HOME FOR CHRISTMAS/Bing 
Crosby е COCKTAILS FOR TWO /Spike Jones 
e RACING WITH THE MOON/Vaughn 
Monroe ° [ DREAM OF YOU/ Tommy Dorsey 
w/Freddy Stewart ° І HAD THE CRAZIEST 
DREAM/Harry James » ONE DOZEN 
ROSES/Dick Jergens w/Buddy Moreno % BELL 
BOTTOM TROUSERS/Tony Pastor w/Ruth 
McCollough + (PVE СОТ A GAL IN) 
KALAMAZOO/Glenn Miller w/Marion Hutton 
& The Modernaires 


Ho 


(FE Sa Taca сөлі NO-RISK COUPON 
THE GOOD MUSIC RECORD CO., Dept. CO-02- 10 | 


A Legendary Collection From 


Our Proudest Days! 


mecoming 


1945 


4 
Big Records 
Xtra-Long 


assettes 


Compact 
Discs 


45 Original Hit Recordings by 
the Great Stars of That Golden Era 


It was one of the greatest 
moments in our history . . . a time 
of celebration and јоу . . . of fami- 
ly reunions and love ever after. 
And it was the golden age of 
America’s popular music . .’. the 
Hit Parade . . . the bobby soxers 

. and all the great men of our 
Armed Forces who came marching 
home to the sounds from 
America’s bandstands . . . The 
Andrews Sisters promising that 
PLL BE WITH YOU IN APPLE 
BLOSSOM TIME ... Glenn 
Millers ГУЕ GOT A GAL ІМ 
KALAMAZOO ... and the song 
on everyone's lips as the lights 
came on again, TOGETHER 
sung by Dick Haymes and Helen 
Forrest . . . the very special 
melodies and words that were a 
part of our lives and still are. 

Every soldier, sailor and marine 
who endured the time of separa- 
tion from loved ones will 
remember the thrill of that first 
homecoming embrace. It was a 
moment that will live forever in 
our hearts and in the music that 
helped keep the home fires burn- 
ing ... in such songs as LONG 
AGO AND FAR AWAY sung so 
beautifully by Bob Eberly and 


Helen O'Connell... ALL OR 
NOTHING AT ALL by Harry 
James and Frank Sinatra . . . Kate 
Smith’s immortal rendition of 
GOD BLESS AMERICA ... 
Benny Goodman's famous 
JERSEY BOUNCE ... PAPER 
DOLL and TILL THEN by The 
Mills Brothers . . . and the great 
Artie Shaw’s unforgettable STAR 
DUST. Here are 45 original 
classics that will rekindle your 
warmest memories of that precious 
era when America’s boys came 
home. It is a collection you will 
cherish and enjoy for years to 
come. Not available in any store. 
No Risk Offer 

All 45 HOMECOMING 1945 
original hits come on either 4 big 
Records ... З Extra-Long Cas- 
settes or 2 Compact Discs. We 
promise that if you don't play and 
enjoy this album as much as any 
you have ever owned, it won't 
cost you a penny. Simply return it 
for a full refund, absolutely no 
questions asked. HOMECOMING 
1945 is not in any store at any 
price and is available now only 
through this limited by-mail offer. 
So hurry and listen to the legend. 
Order your collection today! 


[Plus A FREE GIFT. . 


.yours for sending us your order within 30 days! | 


NOT IN STORES 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


352 Evelyn Street, PO. Box 909, Paramus, NJ 07653-0909 


YES please rush me the HOMECOMING 1945 COLLECTION to preview on 
your unconditional money-back guarantee. I understand that I may return the 
albums for any reason whatsoever and receive a full refund. (Make check or money 


order payable to Good Music Record Co.) 


Send 4 Records 


Send 3 Cassettes 


Send 2 Compact Discs 


$19.95 $19.95 $24.95 
CHARGE IT! U VISA MASTERCARD 
Acct. No. Exp Date me 


(Enclose $2.50 for mailing and handling per item. NY & NJ res. add sales tax.) 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


© Good Music Record Co., Inc. 


COURTESY OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ISTORY TODAY 


can walk to view a live, inverted im- 
age of the pedestrian mall from 
which they entered the building. A 
one-hundred-seat auditorium, inter- 
active gallery, photographic archive, 
research library, darkroom, gift 
shop, and cafe are other features of 
the new facility. 

The CMP was established in 1973 
by the University of California for 
the study and display of photogra- 
phy as both an art form and social 
document. Its collections include 
four thousand historic cameras and 
accessories and more than 350,000 
photographic prints and negatives. 

For more information write: 
CMP, University of California, Riv- 
erside, California 92521, or tele- 
phone 714-784-FOTO, or during 
business hours, 714-787-4787. 


Philadelphia Marker 
Honors Oldest American 
Photo 


A historical marker commemorat- 
ing the earliest surviving photo- 
graph taken in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was dedicated in 


Philadelphia on September 25, 
1989, near the site where 150 years 
ago Joseph Saxon captured the im- 


age of Central High School and the 
Federal Armory. 

Saxon, a U.S. Mint employee ex- 
cited by news reports describing the 
daguerreotype process invented in 
France, fashioned an improvised 
camera from a cigar box and a mag- 
nifying glass. The buildings he re- 
corded were demolished years ago, 
but his now-famous photograph re- 
mains among the collections of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

The keynote marker ceremony 


kicked off the city’s Photography 
Sesquicentennial Project highlight- 
ing Philadelphia’s important contri- 
bution to the art in America. Area 
exhibitions, lectures, and other 
photography-related events are tak- 
ing place through June 1990. 

For more information write: Pho- 
tography Sesquicentennial Project, 
Hicks Art Center, Bucks County 
Community College, Newtown, 
Pennsylvania 18940, or telephone 
215-968-8124. 


Buffalo Bill Among Scouts 
Reawarded Medal of 
Honor 

William F. “Buffalo Bill”? Cody and 
four other civilian scouts were post- 
humously reawarded Medals of 


- 


Honor іп June 1989. Тһе awards 
had been rescinded іп 1917 when 
Congress declared that as civilian 
employees of the Army, Cody, 
Amos Chapman, William Dixon, 
James B. Dozier (Doshier), and Wil- 
liam H. Woodall were not entitled to 
the medals. 

“Buffalo Bill,” later renowned 
for his Wild West shows, received 
the medal for valor in leading a cav- 
alry charge against a group of Sioux 
in April 1872. Chapman, Dixon, 
and Dozier were also given the 
medals for distinguished service as 
civilian scouts during the Indian 


Wars. Woodall earned his medal for 
capturing a Confederate headquar- 
ters flag during the Civil War’s Ap- 
pomattox campaign. 

The decision to reinstate the 
awards was based on the guidelines 
for Medal of Honor recipients: the 
acts were performed in time of war; 
the action involved actual conflict 
with an enemy, gallantry, and risk of 
life above and beyond the call of 
duty; and all five men were in the 
military service of the United States. 
The review board that reinstated the 
scouts also recognized that the In- 
dian Wars were unique in American 
history because they involved un- 
precedented reliance on civilian 
scouts and guides interacting with 
the military. 


Alexandria Lyceum Seeks 
Artifacts 

The Lyceum in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, seeks information and arti- 
facts related to its history and the 
life of Benjamin Hallowell, the 
Quaker schoolmaster instrumental 
in its 1839 founding, for use in a ses- 
quicentennial exhibition running 
through 1990. 

An outgrowth of the 1820s ly- 
ceum movement, the Alexandria 
Lyceum was one of many similar in- 
stitutions nationwide designed to 
provide cultural education. The 
structure, now home to Alexan- 
dria’s history museum, is one of the 
nation’s finest examples of Greek 
Revival architecture. 

Persons possessing appropriate 
family items, documents, or art- 
work that they would be willing to 


loan or donate may contact the Ly- 
ceum at 201 S. Washington Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 or tele- 
phone 703-838-4994. ж Š 
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The American Historical Foundation Presents... 


“Accept nothing 
less than full 

; victory!” 

АЙ General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 

6 June 1944 


Y) Peration Overlord. The Longest Day. The Nor- 
] | mandy Invasion. It was a day unlike any the 
2 world had ever known— or will know again. 
Time has not dimmed the memories of 6 June 
1944. Now, in this, the 45th Anniversary year, we 
remember the valor of those brave Americans of 
World War II through this issuance of a special lim- 
ited edition M1911A1 .45 Pistol, the immortal sidearm 
of Soldiers, Sailors, Airmen and Marines. 

This is a special opportunity for Veterans and 
collectors, considering that the .45 is no longer the 
military issue sidearm, having been replaced by the 
smaller 9mm pistol. As the world's first firing hand- 
gun ever issued to commemorate D-Day, you will not 
want to miss this historic opportunity. 

Strictly Limited Edition o 

This is one of the most restricted edition limits 
ever issued and certainly one of the—if not the—rarest 
.45s ever created, your assurance of immediate collec- 
tor and historical value. Each firearm in the edition is 
serially numbered from 0001 to 1000, with the prefix 
“DDAY” as a part of the serial number. 

If you—or a member of your family—served in 
World War IL, you, in particular, will want to add this 
.45 to your collection. This combat service may not 
have included D-Day, but this invasion, to a large 
degree, determined the outcome of the War in Europe, 
which, in turn, influenced events in the War in the 
Pacific. So, this firearm is certainly appropriate in 
any World War II collection. 


ЭЛ K arnat 427 
24-Karat ( 


This is a museum-quality limited edition of 
historic significance. The slide and frame are 
mirror-polished and blued. Deeply etched across 
the presentation side are historical inscriptions 
flanked by scrolls reminiscent of the high rolling 
seas of 6 June 1944. These etchings are gold-gilt in- 
filled in dramatic contrast. Ten components are 


The first, firing М1911А1 .45 Pistol e 
served in World War П and the Normandy Invasion. 


на Y 


z w г чи” БЕГЕН ст. БЕН аг Bu 
ver created to honor the brave Americans who 


plated in genuine 24-Karat Gold: the trigger, ham- 
mer, slide stop, magazine catch, magazine catch 
screw, safety lock and four grip screws. 

The grips are custom made of ivory, combined 
with polymers for split resistance. Inset in both the 
right and left grip is a 24-Karat Gold plated cloi- 
sonne medallion bearing the SHAEF (Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force) insignia 
of the combined Allied military forces under General 
Eisenhower's command. : 

To safely display your D-Day .45 you may reserve 
the optional, custom-designed American Walnut 
Display Case, lined in olive drab cloth. Suitable 
for wall mount, shelf or tabletop display, the case 
measures 14" x 8" x 3". The locking glass lid protects 
М1911А1 .45 Automatic Pistol 
shown smaller than actual size. 


edition limit, prompt response is suggested to avoid 
disappointment. 


& RESERVATION 
Please respond by 28 February 1990 

| Satisfaction Guaranteed or Return in 30 Days for Full Refun: 

To: The American Historical Foundation 
1142 West Grace Street, Dept. H17 
Richmond, Virginia 23220 
Telephone: (804) 353-1812 
TOLL FREE: (800) 368-8080 Цас 
Yes, І wish to reserve the firing, limited edition D-Day 

Commemorative .45 with 24-Karat Gold. I will also receive a 

Certificate of Authenticity and membership in the Foundation. | 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

O My deposit (or credit card authorization) of $95 is enclosed. 

[Г] Please Г1 charge or [] invoice the balance due... 

О in five equal monthly payments of $180. [_] in full. 


L] Please also send the optional American Walnut Display 
Case adding $119 to the final payment selected. 

L] My payment in full is enclosed ($995 per gun; Display Case 
add $119). 

[Г] Please personalize my Pistol, at$29; please send the Engraving 

Request Form. 


your investment from dust and unauthorized han- | 
dling. 

Each .45 is being made to full military specifica- | 
tions for this special commemorative edition by the | 


firm of Auto-Ordnance Corporation, and fires the 
same .45 ACP ammunition made famous by our 
armed forces. 


To reserve, call our Member Services staff at 
(804) 353-1812 or (800) 368-8080, or return the reserva- 


tion form. Satisfaction is guaranteed or return within Маше ae ee ee Te an 8 
30 days for a full refund. If you do not have a Federal RAR TESTEN A lei 
Firearms License, the Foundation will coordinate 
delivery with you through your local firearms dealer | кий кик ОК А SEE SAE 
after your reservation has been received here. If you 
do have an FEL, send a signed copy and your D-Day 45 Daytime Telephone (........ NES SSO SRE ee 


For Visa, MasterCard or American Express, please send account number, 
expiration date and signature. Virginia residents add 4.5% tax. 


will be delivered directly to you. Due to the low 
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OWN А PIECE 
OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


ORIGINAL MINT 
CONDITION (MS-61) 
SAINT-GAUDENS 
DOUBLE EAGLE, 5500. 


When Teddy Roosevelt commis- 
sioned sculptor Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens to design the magnificent Dou- 
ble Eagle $20 gold piece, little did he 
know that years later his cousin, 

” Franklin, would have most of his “pet 
babies” melted down. Today, surviving 
Double Eagles are as rare and revered 
as the American bald eagle itself. 

The gold in these extraordinary coins 
came from the thriving mines of the 
Old West. The dreams of our ancestors 
live on among collectors like you. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY. 


The Saint-Gaudens Double Eagle is 
famous for its history of impressive 
price gains, and for making rare U.S. 
coins one of the most profitable invest- 
ments in the world. Now, you can own 
one of these investment-grade, MS-61, 
uncirculated mint condition coins for 
$500. - 


AMERICAS SOURCE FOR 
U.S. RARE COINS. 


Blanchard and Company is the na- 
tion's largest retailer of U.S. rare coins. 
We sell independently graded and cer- 


Back Guarantee means you can buy 
with complete confidence. 


ACT WHILE SUPPLIES LAST. 
To order this or any other U.S. 
rare coin, call 
1-800-877-7633 
toll free today. 


Prices and availability are subject to change with no 
advance notice. 


AMERICAS RARE COIN FIRM 
2400 Jefferson Highway 
Jefferson, LA 70121-9927 
ASK FOR OFFER #355 


tified coins, and our seven-day Money- | 


BLANCHARD 


MERICAN GALLERY 


To Make All Laws: The 
Congress in the United 
States, 1789-1989 

The most comprehensive exhibition 
ever assembled about the history of 
the U.S. Congress is currently at the 


Library of Congress in Washington, 
D.C., in commemoration of the 
Congressional bicentennial. Draw- 
ing on a myriad of materials from 
the library’s vast collections, the 
show traces the origins and structure 
of Congress and its role in American 
history. Artifacts and documents on 
display include James Madison’s 
handwritten Constitutional Conven- 
tion notes; Thomas Jefferson’s par- 
liamentary practices manual in his 


| own hand; an 1846 daguerreotype 


of Abraham Lincoln believed to be 
his earliest photographic likeness; 
and tickets to the 1868 impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson. The show 
continues through February 18 in 
the James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing, 101 Independence Avenue, S.E. 
A smaller traveling exhibit is touring 
thirty cities through 1991; a soft- 
cover book of the same title and 
based on the exhibition is available 
through the U.S. Government 
Printing Office for $9.50. 


The New Vision: 
Photography Between the 
World Wars 


Illustrating the radically divergent 
themes that photographers explored 
during the 1920s and *30s, this ma- 
jor touring exhibition created by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art show- 
cases a major collection recently ac- 
quired through a $1.8 million grant 
from the Ford Motor Company. The 
show features 125 works by more 
than seventy American and Euro- 
pean masters, including Alfred 
Stieglitz, Eugene Atget, Walker | 
Evans, Edward Steichen, Lewis 
Hine, Berenice Abbott, André Ker- 
tész, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
Notable examples of artistic, indus- 
trial, fashion, portrait, and journal- 
istic photography span the wide 
range of styles and disciplines that 
flowered during these pivotal de- 
cades. Many of the works document 
the influence of the twentieth- 
century art movement on photogra- 
phy within the context of Dada, 
Cubism, Constructivism, Surreal- 
ism, and other contemporary 


schools. Following its fall opening 
at the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York City, the show has moved on to 
the San Francisco Museum of Mod- 
ern Art for a February 28-April 22 


showing. Other cities hosting the 
tour include Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Atlanta, and Houston. * 
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THEIR FINA 
WAS TO KILL EACH OTHER 


For the West Point cadets of 1857, school ties were 
torn asunder by the outbreak of America’s 
bloodiest war. Sixty percent fought for the 
Union, forty percent for the Confederacy. 

Across the country, friends, neighbors, 
even families, took up arms against each 
other. And America became her own dead- 
liest enemy. 


The battles, the people, the politics. 
With THE CIVIL WAR series from Тіме-ІЛБЕ 


Books you'll follow the people, politics and battles 
of a war that pitted brother against brother. 


| x $ р 1 OWN eS ў ш, 
Geir" unknown soldiers. Historically accurate battle BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER 


Gardner led caval: a E 

into battle at Shiloh accounts. Classic battle paintings and rare early pho- POR JUST $ 99 1510 SAVINGS 

against a former tographs. TIME-LIFE has made each volume a richly 2424 9 

West Point class- : - 

mate Union Сеге rewarding nn 5 Classic Editions Each volume 9%” х 11” * Approxi- 

Ulysses S. Grant. You'll bear witness to events that shaped the nation mately 176 pagos * Embossed hardcover pindinge * More 
we are today, from the first cannonball that smashed than 140 illustrations pe Book PBe секса 

а + - + — * 

into Fort Sumter to the last pistol shot that killed Lincoln. It's all part of НЫ ee 

the sweeping saga of the war that claimed more American lives than all — — — س س س س س س س‎ =— 

others combined. 


г 


If card is missing, mail this coupon to: TIME-LIFE 
Books, Box C-32066, Richmond, VA 23261-2066. 


YES! Send me Brother Against Brother for 10 
days’ free examination as my introduction to 
THE CIVIL WAR series. If I keep it, I pay only 
$4.99 plus shipping and handling—a special 
savings of $10.00. Also send me future volumes 
under the no-obligation terms described in this 
ad. With TIME-LIFE Books’ Unconditional Guar- 
antee of Satisfaction, 1 can return any of the 
books I’ve paid for, at any time, for a full refund. 


DNDZ75 


Brother Against Brother, the first volume in THE CIVIL WAR from 
TTIME-LIEE Books, covers the war's beginnings, from John Brown’s mur- 
derous spree to the doomed efforts to preserve peace. 

Lavishly illustrated, this hardcover book will be a handsome addition 
to your library. It’s yours for the special price 
of $4.99 plus shipping and handling—a sav- 
ings of $10. Examine it free for 10 days. 
Future volumes like Gettysburg and Lee 
Takes Command will come one about 
every other month. No obligation, keep 


© 1989 Time-Life Books, I 


only the books you want for the regu- Name : 
lar low price of $14.99 plus shipping (lea Print) 
and handling. Cancel anytime. Address Apt. 
Send no money. Simply complete 
and mail the card or coupon today. City. 
The 1st Connecticut Heavy Artillery with huge 
mortars brought to beseige Yorktown. By State Zip 


the time the guns were set, the Confederates 
were gone. 


Courage, Honor, ‘Ideals Tragedy: THE CIVIL WAR H 


BOOKS 


Allorders are subject to approval. Price subject to change. 


[SUN BOOKSHELF 


The Diario of Christopher 
Columbus’s First Voyage 
to America, 1492-1493 


Possibly history’s most celebrated 
voyage, Christopher Columbus’s 
1492 expedition to the Americas 
holds even greater interest as its 
quincentennial approaches. Oliver 
Dunn and James E. Kelley, Jr., here 
translate Bartolome de las Casas’s 
1530s transcription of Columbus’s 
long-lost journal of the voyage. 
Called the ‘‘single most important 
piece of Columbus scholarship to 
appear in a long, long time,” the 
«volume features side-by-side presen- 
tations of both the original Spanish 
text and the English translation. It 
also includes notes, insertions, and 
canceled material from the las Casas 
transcription, as well as the only 
concordance ever prepared for the 
Diario. 


Transcribed and translated into English, 

` with notes and a concordance of the 
Spanish by Oliver Dunn and James E. 
Kelley, Jr. (University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, 1989; 504 pages, illus- 
trated, $57.50). 


A First-Class 
Temperament: The 
Emergence of Franklin 
Roosevelt 

Chronicling the future president’s 


life from 1905 through his election 
to the New York governship in 1928, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt scholar Geof- 
frey C. Ward in this volume picks up 
where he ended Before the Trumpet: 
Young Franklin Roosevelt 1882- 
1905. Although Ward clearly ad- 
mires this history-maker, his treat- 
ment here is unbiased and honest, 
showing Roosevelt’s duplicity and 
flaws as clearly as his strengths. 
Ward used thousands of original 
documents, many previously unex- 
amined, plus interviews with 
Roosevelt family members and inti- 
mates to prepare this richly detailed 
and intriguing revisionist history of 
a great American president and 
those around him who influenced 
his life and rise to power. 


By Geoffrey C. Ward (Harper & Row, 
New York City, 1989; 889 pages, illus- 
trated, $27.95). 


The Bishop’s Boys: 

A Life of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright 

Leading aviation historian Tom D. 
Crouch, with cooperation from 
Wright family members and other 
Wright scholars, here contributes 
substantially to the wealth of litera- 
ture devoted to the Wright brothers 
and early flight. This biography de- 
tails the bachelor brothers’ lives and 
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World on the Edge 


pioneering aviation work while 
painting compelling portraits of 
their strong-willed father Milton, 
sister Katherine, and rival flyers. 
Evident throughout the comprehen- 
sive work (ten-plus years in the mak- 
ing) are Crouch’s storytelling talents 
and ability to glean fresh material 
and insight from the well-traveled 
path to and beyond Kitty Hawk. 


By Tom D. Crouch (W.W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York City and 
London, 1989; 586 pages, illustrated, 
$22.50). 


America 1941: A Nation 
at the Crossroads 

A pivotal year in American history, 
1941 bade farewell to rural isola- 
tionism and ushered in the era of the 
United States as a prosperous world 
power. Ross Gregory documents the 
sweeping changes in America that 
year, which began in peace and 
ended in world war. Major changes 
Gregory cites include rapid indus- 
trial growth as union memberships 
swelled; gender role shifts as women 
entered the work force; interna- 
tional conflict with an underlying 
racist theme; and social reform in 
response to these major factors. 
Gregory also takes a lighter nostal- 
gic look at the social and cultural 
America of swing music, Joe Di- 
Maggio, Edward R. Murrow’s 
broadcasts, changing women’s fash- 
ions, and big-screen stars. 


By Ross Gregory (The Free Press, New 
York City, 1989; 294 pages, illustrated, 
$22.95). 


1941: Our Lives in A 


Historian William K. Klingaman 
shows his remarkable talent at uti- 
lizing first-person accounts from a 
broad spectrum of period sources in 
this volume recounting what it was 
really like to live through the year 
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1941. More than “merely an exer- 
cise in military history [the volume 
looks} beyond the battlefields to re- 
create the atmosphere of life on the 
home front in a world wracked by 
total war. Thus we shall encounter 
Joe Louis . . . as well as Joseph Sta- 
lin; Charles de Galle, Ho Chi Minh, 
and ‘The Maltese Falcon’; and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Ronald 
Reagan, and Dumbo the Flying Ele- 
phant,’’ says Klingaman, who opens 
each chapter with a pithy, apropos 
quote. 


By William K. Klingaman (Harper & 
Row, New York City, 1988; 464 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 


Everything Baseball 

“For the baseball fan who thinks 
she (or he) has everything, here is, 
well, everything else,” proclaims 
George Will of this book featuring 
““absolutely every baseball song, 
poem, novel, play, movie, TV and 
radio show, painting, sculpture, 
comic strip, cartoon, and more.”” 
Author James Mote provides more 
than three thousand entries that rec- 
ord every appearance of baseball in 
American art and life, story and 
song, legend and lore. Colorfully 
written essays and explanatory notes 
precede each section. 


By James Mote (Prentice Hall Press, 
New York City, 1989; 401 pages, illus- 
trated, $14.95 paperback). 


The Yellow Kids: 

Foreign Correspondents 

in the Heyday of 

Yellow Journalism 

New York World publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer and William Randolph 
Hearst of the Journal battled for 
newspaper readers in late 
nineteenth-century New York. Their 
main strategy in this circulation war 
was to print increasingly sensational 
accounts of Cuba’s struggle for in- 
dependence from Spain. As a result, 
during this era reporters became 
glamorous, daredevil stars of the 
newspaper business. Author Joyce 
Milton follows the adventures of the 
celebrity foreign correspondents or 
“special commissioners’? who re- 
ported (and sometimes embellished) 


events for the American public. She 
draws on previously untapped 
sources such as reporters’ and pub- 
lishers’ papers to dispel many myths 
about the ‘‘yellow kids.”” 


By Joyce Milton (Harper & Row, New 
York City, 1989; 412 pages, $22.95). 


The Battle of New Market 


First in a series of battlefield bro- 
chures intended for self-guided 
tours and group study, Joseph W.A. 
Whitehorne’s volume recounts the 
first of the series of Civil War en- 
gagements during 1864 that de- 
stroyed Confederate power in the 
critical Shenandoah Valley. A New 
Market battle overview precedes a 
chronology and twelve-stop self- 
guided tour. All major points of in- 
terest, including monuments, tourist 
centers, and the museum and battle- 
field park, are described. A bro- 
chure on the battle of Second 
Manassas is in production. 


By Joseph W.A. Whitehorne (Center of 
Military History, Washington, D.C. 
20314, 1989; 54 pages, illustrated, $2.00 
paperback; stock number 008-029- 
00187-0, Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402-9325). 


Packard: The Pride 


This beautifully illustrated book 
with an entertaining and informa- 
tive text by J.M. Fenster informally 
traces the history of the Packard 
Motor Car Company. “Іп its day, 
Packard was the flagship American 
car the way that Rolls-Royce still 
fills that role in England,’’ Fenster 
writes. “Packard was built into the 
system as a symbol of success that 
everyone recognized... . Next to 
Ford, Fortune magazine considered 
Packard the most valuable name in 
the auto industry in 1937.” Fen- 
ster’s unusual approach to narrating 
the car’s history is to use numerous 
anecdotes from the lives of Packard 
owners and coachbuilders, making 
this volume fun to read. 


By J.M. Fenster with photography by 
Roy D. Query (Automobile Quarterly 
Publications, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, 
1989; 208 pages, illustrated, $69.95). 
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• CALL + 


TOLL FREE 
18009428856 


NUSA 


1-800-942-8855 


IN CALIFORNIA 


JOSEPH М. MADDALENA 


9440 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, SUITE 704 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 90210 


Local CA (213)859-7701 FAX (213) 859-7329 
CATALOGS AVAILABLE - Single (current) issue 5 7.00 


Buyers, Sellers, Appraisers of Original Autographs, Letters, Documents of Famous People 


All letters, photos, 
documents, signed books... 
of Presidents, Statesmen, 
Movie Stars, Scientists, 
Authors, Inventors, Architects, 
Musicians, Composers etc. 


—6-issue subscription $ 35.00 


CIVIL WAR CALENDAR 


ENDA 
“2= GENERALS = Я 


THE GENERI 


you UNO 


Explore the Civil War through 
this larger 11 x 17 calendar filled 
with interesting facts, dates, and 
information about the war. Each 
month the “Civil War Gazette” 
features a different photograph and 
newspaper article about the men 
and events that forged our nation. 

The “Civil War Gazette” makes a 
great gift for yourself or someone 


else. 


Satisfaction guaranteed! Send 


$7.95 to: 


Historic Enterprises 
8667 State Route 123 N. 
Blanchester, Ohio 45107 
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Honorable Justice: The 
Life of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes 

Author-attorney Sheldon Novick 
here presents the first full-scale bi- 
ography of Supreme Court justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (1841-1935). 
After writing The Common Law in 
1881, Holmes became a Harvard 
Law School professor, then justice 
and chief justice of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Judicial Court, and 
finally in 1902 a U.S. Supreme 
Court justice, a post he held until 
1932. During his years on the bench 
Holmes wrote more than two thou- 
sand opinions, many of which stand 
as leading, often-studied cases. The 
author reveals the enigmatic, some- 
times paradoxical nature of 
Holmes’s views: he denounced gov- 
ernment crimes and wiretapping but 
affirmed the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia’s right to sterilize poor, institu- 
tionalized women. Novick’s word- 


RUBINFINE 


portrait also shows that Holmes 
possessed bigoted, sexist, combat- 
ive, womanizing dimensions to his 
personality. This is an important 
work that makes a fair though not 
always complimentary examination 
of a greatly admired Supreme Court 
justice. 


By Sheldon M. Novick (Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston, 1989; 544 pages, 
illustrated, $24.95). 
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in Our Image: 

America’s Empire 

in the Philippines 

Acclaimed author Stanley Karnow 
provides a vivid portrait of Ameri- 
ca’s imperial experience in the 
Philippines—from initial contact 
with the archipelago during the 
Spanish-American War to the cur- 
rent rule of Corazon Aquino. Utiliz- 
ing hundreds of interviews with in- 
dividuals of both nations who have 
been involved throughout the years, 
the author analyzes how Americans 
attempted to impress upon the Fili- 
pinos the United States’s value sys- 
tem while the island country’s na- 
tives maintained а dissimilar 
philosophy. Karnow, who also 
wrote the best-seller Vietnam: A 
History, draws some intriguing par- 
allels between U.S. campaigns in the 
Philippines during the turn-of-the- 
century insurrection led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo and America’s later ex- 
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periences in Vietnam. 


By Stanley Karnow (Random House, 
New York City, 1989; 494 pages, illus- 
trated, $24.95). 


Strange Stories, Amazing 
Facts of America’s Past 
Here the art of history as entertain- 
ment reaches its zenith as Reader’s 
Digest editors showcase more than 
six hundred true tidbits of Ameri- 
cana: a 1919 molasses tidal wave in 
Boston; the Dalton Gang’s ignomin- 
ious end in 1892 Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas; FDR’s would-be assassin; the 
first black U.S. senator; a skinny- 
dipping president; a dimple-making 
drill; even germ warfare in the 
French and Indian War. Al Ca- 
pone’s brother, readers learn, was a 
Prohibition agent; the first pony ex- 
press rider arrived in San Francisco 
on a steamboat; Mother’s Day is the 


only American holiday commemo- 
rating a person’s death. The book is 
divided into nine chapters, each fo- 
cusing on one aspect of the nation’s 
history, such as symbolism, cam- 
paigns, laws and outlaws, fads, the 
frontier, inventions, and heroes and 
heroines. A wealth of illustrations 
enhance the fast-paced narrative. 


Edited by Jim Dwyer, David Palmer, et. 
al. (Reader’s Digest General Books, 
Pleasantville, New York, 1989; 416 
pages, illustrated, $30.95). 


Billy the Kid: A Short and 
Violent Life 

Preeminent western historian Rob- 
ert M. Utley reveals in this book the 
reality and complex personality of 
the folk antihero variously known 
as Henry McCarty, Henry Antrim, 
Billy Bonney, and Billy the Kid. 
Only age twenty-one when Sheriff 


North Carolina. [he Beauty Only Begins 
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Pat Garrett killed him, the Kid has 
remained alive in legend with a rep- 
utation as a saintly villain, an Amer- | 
ican reincarnation of Robin Hood. | 
The author dispels some of the 
myths that shroud the young out- 
law; for example, legend credits him 
with twenty-one killings—one for 
each year of his life—but Utley 
demonstrates that the actual tally 
falls far short of that. He also dis- 
cusses the often-inaccurate so-called 
““biographies”” that appeared in 
dime novels after the Kid’s death in 
1881 as well as how they enhanced 
and sustained the legend. Utley fur- 
ther explores Billy the Kid’s appeal 
to generations of Americans as indi- 
cating an enduring national ambiva- 
lence toward corruption and vio- 
lence. 


By Robert M. Utley (University of Ne- 
braska Press, Lincoln and London, 
England, 1989; 302 pages, illustrated, 
322.95). ж 


With The Scenery 


Atrip to North Carolina can take 


pu everywhere from wide,white 


eaches to ancient, green mountains. 
Itcan also take you to museums, 


= Street fairs and festivals where you can 
see another kind of beauty just 
beginning to take shape. A master 
craftsman carving a bowl from a block 
of wood. A quilter stitching patches of 
calico into Ши spread. Ora 
skilled potter transforming a lump of 
- Clay into a slender vase. 

à Socometo North Carolina and 
discover her real beauty. Its shaped by 
alot more than just pretty scenery. 


North Carolina 


‘The Beauty Only Begins With The Scenery, 
Name 
Address 
City State Zp _ 


Call1-800-VISIT NC. Or write fr our visitor information package: North Carolina Travel, Dept. 405, Raleigh, NC 27699. 
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That Memorable Year 
1963 /Тһаї Memorable 
Year 1968 


The ‘‘baby-boomers”’ are only one 
group skyrocketing the popularity 
of “heavy nostalgia” films about 
the 1960s; that era is in ever- 
increasing public scrutiny as it slides 
farther into history. What began as a 
commemorative video for a twenty- 
five-year college reunion resulted in 
two striking films that will leave 
many eyes damp and feet tapping. 
In addition to presenting ‘‘classic’’ 
era footage, scrapbook-style—the 
Kennedys, a moon orbit, Martin 
Luther King's “I Have А Dream” 
speech, race riots, Vietnam, antiwar 
protests, the Beatles, Corvettes, 
surfers, the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention, and the assassinations of 
John F. Kennedy, King, and Robert 
F. Kennedy—the producers un- 
earthed uncommon scenes and 
backed them up with E.G. Mar- 
shall’s upbeat narration and a 
blockbuster soundtrack. Producers 
powerfully use juxtaposition such as 
hit Broadway musical Hair's 
soundtrack accompanying Vietnam 
combat scenes. Fascinating trivia 
and statistics run across the bottom 
of the screen throughout both films. 
““We plan to ultimately cover the en- 
tire twentieth century using this 
genre. Our intent,’’ says Emmy- 
award-winning producer Sanford 
Fisher, ““is to create programming 
materials that will teach young peo- 
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ple in informative and entertaining 
ways, and hopefully spark their de- 
sire to read more about their past.” 


Media Access Corporation, 150 East 
58th Street, New York, New York 10155, 
800-242-2463; VHS, about 50 minutes 
each, $29.95 plus $2.95 shipping/ 
handling; call for preview copies. 


June 25th, 1876: 
A Good Day to Die 


Custer historians John S. Gray and 
Robert M. Utley here team up with 
the Old Army Press and the Custer 
Battlefield Historical and Museum 
Association to produce an impres- 
sive film about George Armstrong 
Custer’s famous ‘‘Last Stand’’ at 
the Little Bighorn in Montana. 
Combining period photographs and 
illustrations, aerial views of the 
modern day battlefield; computer 
graphics, and re-enactments that in- 
clude Sioux and Cheyenne Indians, 
the film re-creates events leading to 
the annihilation of five companies 
of Custer’s Seventh Cavalry on June 
25, 1876. The film opens with the 
1876 Centennial Exposition in Phil- 
adelphia and then flashes back to 
the Northern Plains situation that 
precipitated the final Indian wars. 
The arrival of the ““iron horse,” 
Black Hills gold fever, and corrupt 
government handling of treaties 
with the Plains tribes finally led to 


about ten thousand Sioux and Chey- 
enne converging on the Powder 
River region to fight U.S. military 
forces attempting to herd Indians 
back onto the reservations. Unusual 
filming techniques make this super- 
lative production both eerie and re- 
alistic. Indians effectively and often 
emotionally narrate much of the 
story. The narration provides a de- 
tailed political and socioeconomic 
explanation for the Indian wars and 
as thorough a reconstruction of the 
Little Bighorn battle as is available 
on film today. 


The Old Army Press, PO. Box 2243, 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80522, 800-627- 
0079; VHS or Beta, 60 minutes, $30.00. 


America The Way 
We Were: The Home Front 
1940-1945 


Upbeat period music sets the mood 
in this three-cassette series on the 
American home front during World 
War II. The top-quality nostalgia 
film is unusual in that it presents 
much previously obscure material 
gleaned from newsreels, home 
movie footage, government propa- 
ganda films, and training sequences. 
Notable scenes include children be- 
ing trained to use gas masks; air-raid 
blackouts; Japanese-American war 
heroes; women in both traditional 
and new roles; blacks segregated 
within the military ranks; troop en- 
tertainment; war bond rallies; comi- 
cally dramatic anti-Nazi proga- 
ganda films; shoppers battling over 
nylon stockings; and a variety of 
touching home movies depicting 
America’s everyday life. These 
scenes, juxtaposed against the bru- 
tal realities of global war, invite re- 
peated viewing. 


Reader’s Digest, Customer Service— 
Home Videos, Pleasantville, New York 
10570, 800-431-1246; VHS, three 60- 
minute videocassettes, each $59.96 plus 
delivery and applicable sales tax. 
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The Civil War Soldier: 
The Infantryman 


While many Civil War battle video- 
cassettes are available, none cover 
so extensively the minute details of 
the average foot-soldier’s daily life. 
This novel, well-researched film fea- 
tures nearly a dozen re-enactment 
groups demonstrating the everyday 
lives of Civil War infantrymen. The 
production includes a brief back- 
ground and provides statistics about 
the actual fighting forces, which 
were made up of a cross-section of 
the American population at that 
time. As the narrator summarizes 
the reasons why many men enlisted, 
the re-enactors putter around a 
camp cooking hardtack and ‘‘sow- 
belly’’ over an open fire, drill, 
march, and adjust their widely- 
varying uniforms. Medical prac- 
tices, weapons, and troop move- 
ments are also examined. A 
barbershop quartet provides period 
background music for this fascinat- 
ing new angle in Civil War videos. 
“It’s important to remember,”” sum- 
marizes the narrator, ‘‘that the 
drama and tension of battle was re- 
ally only a small part of the average 
soldier’s life.” The producers envi- 
sion this as the first in a series of 
such “everyday life”” films. 


American Historical Productions, Inc., 
PO. Box 7444, Gaithersburg, Maryland 
20898, 301-369-1812; VHS or Beta, 28 
minutes, $29.95 plus $1.50 shipping/ 
handling. 


The Hidden Army 


This 1944 U.S. Army Signal Corps 
propaganda-type film dramatically 
(if somewhat fancifully) documents 
American women in war production 
work during World War II. Created 
to encourage increased productivity 
during a 1943 production lag, it uses 
historic footage of some of those 
eighteen million ‘‘Rosie the Rivet- 
ers’? who made a substantial contri- 
bution to the war effort. Also fea- 
tured is fictitious footage depicting 
German warlords denigrating 
American women, believing them 
incapable of contributing to the war 
effort. 


International Historic Films, Inc., Box 
29035, Chicago, Illinois 60629; VHS or 
Beta, 17 minutes, $19.00 plus $2.00 
shipping/handling. k 
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Dear Friends: 


You're invited to the 
biggest and best party of 
the new decade! їп 1990, 
celebrate 200 years of my 
genius in Philadelphia. 


g0 Open the gates 


to my house at Franklin 
Court (at Independence 
National Historical Park) 
for plays, games and 
concerts. Explore my 
electric notions at the 
Franklin Institute Science 
Museum and see the excit- 
ing new Futures Center 
opening this spring. 


=Q That's only the 


beginning. We're throwing 


TO SUBSCRIBE: Allow six weeks 
for delivery of your first issue. 
One year (6) issues, $20.00, 
outside the U.S., add $6.00 
For questions regarding 
your subscription 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-435-9610 


Illinois Subscribers Please Call 


815-734-6309 


B. FRANKLIN 
b. FREE 
B. HERE IN 
1990! 


Unabridged Books оп 
Cassette Tapes 


¿e Columnist George Will has stated, “I go 
through a book a week using time otherwise wasted 
in taxis, shaving or walking?’ 


(NY Times) 


te Try listening to full- 
length recordings of books 


by the world's greatest 
minds. We specialize in 
History, Politics, Econ- 
omics, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Social Issues, 
and Timeless Literature. 


ee For free catalog, call 


1 (800) 729-2665 
For Rent or Purchase... 


CLASSICS ON TAPE 
- МАА 


9 special weekend parties 
from January to September. 


70 Join in my electri- 


fying return! For special 
hotel packages and free 
information, send in the 
coupon below or call: 


1-800-321-WKND 


| NAME. 


| ADDRESS. 


| CITY. 


| SPAT =1 


PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 
& VISITORS BUREAU 
1515 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


CONVENTION & VISITORS BUREAU 
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uerrilla warfare ... jungle 
terrain ... search and de- 
stroy missions ... benevo- 
lent pacification . . . strate- 
gic hamlets ... terrorism 
... ambushes ... free-fire zones 
... booby traps ... waning sup- 


port from civilians at home. These 
words call forth from the national 
consciousness uncomfortable im- 
ages of a war Americans fought and 
died in not long ago in Southeast 
Asia. But while the phrases may 
first bring to mind America’s pain- 
ful experience in Vietnam during the 
1960s and ’70s, they also aptly de- 
scribe a much earlier conflict—the 
Philippine Insurrection—that fore- 
shadowed this and other insurgent 
wars in Asia. 

The Philippine-American War of 
1898-1902 is one of our nation’s 
most obscure and least-understood 
campaigns. Sometimes called the 
“Bolo War” because of the Filipino 
insurgents’ lethally effective use of 
razor-sharp bolo knives or machetes 
against the American expeditionary 
force occupying the islands, it is of- 
ten viewed as a mere appendage of 
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BATTLES WON AND LOST 


OUR FIRST 
SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN WAR 


America’s turn-of- 
the-century 
military campaign 
against Philippine 
insurgents 
consumed three 
years, involved 
126,000 troops, 
and cost 4,000 
lives. The lessons 
we learned could 
have been used in 
Vietnam sixty 
years later. 
TREE 


By DAVID R. KOHLER 
AND JAMES WENSYEL 


the one-hundred-day Spanish- 
American War. But suppressing the 
guerrilla warfare waged by Philip- 
pine nationalists seeking self-rule 
proved far more difficult, pro- 
tracted, and costly for American 
forces than the conventional war 
with Spain that had preceded it. 
America’s campaign to smash the 
Philippine Insurrection was, ironi- 
cally, a direct consequence of U.S. 
efforts to secure independence for 
other insurrectos halfway around 
the world in Cuba. On May 1, 1898, 
less than a week after Congress de- 
clared war against Spain, a naval 
squadron commanded by Commo- 
dore George Dewey steamed into 
Manila Bay to engage the Spanish 
warships defending that nation’s 
Pacific possession. In a brief action 
Dewey achieved a stunning victory, 
sinking all of the enemy vessels with 
no significant American losses. De- 
stroying the Spanish fleet, however, 
did not ensure U.S. possession of 
the Philippines. An estimated 
15,000 Spanish soldiers still occu- 
pied Manila and the surrounding re- 
gion. Those forces would have to be 
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Manila-bound soldiers on a 
troopship pulling away 
from a San Francisco pier 
watch as the last man 
climbs aboard (above). At 
the height of the Spanish- 
American War, President 
William McKinley sent a 
seven-thousand-man expe- 
ditionary force to occupy 
the Philippines; during the 
next three years nearly 
twenty times that number of 
Americans would become 
involved in operations 
against Filipino insurgents. 


rooted out by infantry. 

President William McKinley had 
already ordered a Philippine Expe- 
ditionary Force of volunteer and 
regular army infantry, artillery, and 
cavalry units (nearly seven thousand 
men), under the command of Major 
General Wesley Merritt, to “reduce 
Spanish power in that quarter [Phil- 
ippine Islands] and give order and 
security to the islands while in the 
possession of the United States.” 


Sent to the Philippines in the sum- 
mer of 1898, this limited force was 
committed without fully considering 
the operation’s potential length and 
cost. American military and govern- 
ment leaders also failed to anticipate 
the consequences of ignoring the 
Filipino rebels who, under Genera- 
lissimo Don Emilio Aguinaldo y 
Famy, had been waging a war for in- 
dependence against Spain for the 
past two years. And when American 
insensitivity toward Aguinaldo 
eventually led to open warfare with 
the rebels, the American leaders 
grossly underestimated the determi- 
nation of the seemingly ill-trained 


and poorly armed insurgents. They 
additionally failed to perceive the 
difficulties involved in conducting 
military operations in a tropical en- 
vironment and among a hostile na- 
tive population, and they did not 
recognize the burden of fighting at 
the end of a seven-thousand-mile- . 
long logistics trail. 

Asian engagements, the Ameri- 
cans learned for the first time, are 
costly. The enterprise, so modestly 
begun, eventually saw more than 
126,000 American officers and men 
deployed to the Philippines. Four 
times as many soldiers served in this 
undeclared war in the Pacific as had 
been sent to the Caribbean during 
the Spanish-American War. During 
the three-year conflict, American 
troops and Filipino insurgents 
fought in more than 2,800 engage- 
ments. American casualties ulti- 
mately totaled 4,234 killed and 
2,818 wounded, and the insurgents 
lost about 16,000 men. The civilian 
population suffered even more; as 
many as 200,000 Filipinos died from 
famine, pestilence, or the unfortu- 
nate happenstance of being too 
close to the fighting. The Philippine 
war cost the United States $600 mil- 
lion before the insurgents were sub- 
dued. 

The costly experience offered 
valuable and timeless lessons about 
guerrilla warfare in Asia; unfortu- 
nately, those lessons had to be re- 
learned sixty years later in another 
war that, despite the modern tech- 
nology involved, bore surprising 
parallels to America’s first South- 
east Asian campaign. 


Origins 

America’s war with Spain, formally 
declared by the United States on 
April 25, 1898, had been several 
years in the making. During that 
time the American “yellow press,” 
led by Joseph Pulitzer’s New York 
World and William Randolph 
Hearst’s New York Journal, trum- 
peted reports of heroic Cuban insur- 
rectos revolting against their cruel 
Spanish rulers. Journalists vividly 
described harsh measures taken by 
Spanish officials to quell the Cuban 
revolution. The sensational ac- 
counts, often exaggerated, re- 
minded Americans of their own up- 
hill fight for independence and 
nourished the feeling that America 
was destined to intervene so that the 
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Cuban people might also taste free- 
dom. 

Furthermore, expansionists sug- 
gested that the revolt against a Eu- 
ropean power, taking place less than 
one hundred miles from American 
shores, offered a splendid opportu- 
nity to turn the Caribbean into an 
American sea. Businessmen pointed 
out that $50 million in American 
capital was invested in the Cuban 
sugar and mining industries. Revo- 
lutions resulting in burned cane 
fields jeopardized that investment. 
As 1898 opened, American relations 
with Spain quickly declined. 

In January 1898 the U.S. battle- 
ship Maine was sent to Cuba, osten- 
sibly on a courtesy visit. On Febru- 
ary 15 the warship was destroyed by 
a mysterious explosion while at an- 
chor in Havana harbor, killing 262 
of her 350-man crew. The navy's 
formal inquiry, completed on March 
28, suggested that the explosion was 
due to an external force—a mine. 

On March 29, the Spanish gov- 
ernment received an ultimatum 
from Washington, D.C.: Spain's 
army in Cuba was to lay down its 
arms while the United States negoti- 
ated between the rebels and the 
Spaniards. The Spanish forces were 
also told to abolish all reconcen- 
trado camps (tightly controlled ar- 
eas, similar to the strategic hamlets 
later tried in Vietnam, where peas- 
ants were regrouped to deny food 
and intelligence to insurgents and to 
promote tighter security). Spain ini- 
tially rejected the humiliation of 
surrendering its arms in the field but 
then capitulated on all points. The 
Americans were not satisfied. 

On April 11, declaring that Span- 
ish responses were inadequate, Pres- 
ident McKinley told a joint session 
of Congress that “І have exhausted 
every effort to relieve the intolerable 
condition .. . at our doors. І now 
ask the Congress to empower the 
president to take measures to secure 
a full and final termination of hos- 
tilities in Cuba, to secure. . . the es- 
tablishment of a stable government, 
and to use the military and naval 
forces of the United States . . . for 
these purposes... .”’ 

Congress adopted the proposed 
resolution on April 19. Learning 
this, Spain declared war on the 24th. 
The following day, the United States 
responded with its own declaration 
of war. 


The bulk of the American navy 
quickly gathered on the Atlantic 
coast. McKinley called for 125,000 
volunteers to bolster the less than 
eighty-thousand-man regular army. 
His call was quickly oversubscribed; 
volunteers fought to be the first to 
land on Cuba’s beaches. 

The first major battle of the war, 
however, was fought not in Cuba 
but seven thousand miles to the west 
—in Manila Bay. Dewey’s victory 


over Spanish Admiral Patricio 
Montojo y Pasarón (a rather hollow 
victory as Montojo’s fleet consisted 
of seven unarmored ships, three of 
which had wooden hulls and one 
that had to be towed to the battle 
area) was wildly acclaimed in Amer- 
ica. 

American leaders, believing that 
the Philippines would now fall into 
America’s grasp like a ripe plum, 
had to decide what to do with their 
prize. They could not return the is- 
lands to Spain, nor could they allow 
them to pass to France or Germany, 
America’s commercial rivals in the 
Orient. The American press rejected 


In August 1898 Spanish 
troops occupying Manila 
surrendered the city to the 
American expeditionary 
force under Major General 
Wesley Merritt. The 
Americans captured the city 
virtually without bloodshed 
(above), having previously 
negotiated a secret 
arrangement that spared 
the defenders from being 
taken by the Philippine 
nationalists then besieging 
Manila. 
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Generalissimo Don Emilio 
Aguinaldo y Famy, youthful 
leader of the Filipino 
nationalists, was repeatedly 
humiliated by the American 
military commanders. Six 
months after the United 
States occupied Manila, 
tense relations between the 
two armies broke into open 
warfare. After suffering 
intital defeats, Aguinaldo 
abandoned standard 
western battle tactics and 
adopted an effective policy 
of guerrilla warfare. 


the idea of a British protectorate. 
And, after four hundred years of 
despotic Spanish rule in which Fili- 
pinos had little or no chance to prac- 
tice self-government, native leaders 
seemed unlikely candidates for man- 
aging their own affairs. McKinley 
faced a grand opportunity for impe- 
rialistic expansion that could not be 
ignored. 

The debate sharply divided his 
cabinet—and the country. American 


public opinion over acquisition of 
the Philippines divided into two ba- 
sic factions: imperialists versus anti- 
imperialists. 

The imperialists, mostly Republi- 
cans, included such figures as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt (then assistant secre- 
tary of the navy), Henry Cabot 
Lodge (Massachusetts senator), and 
Albert Beveridge (Indiana senator). 
These individuals were, for the most 
part, disciples of Alfred Thayer Ma- 
han, a naval strategist who touted 
theories of national power and pres- 
tige through sea power and acquisi- 
tion of overseas colonies for trade 
purposes and naval coaling stations. 


The anti-imperialists, staunchly 
against American annexation of the 
Philippines, were mainly Demo- 
crats. Such men as former presi- 
dents Grover Cleveland and Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, steel magnate 
Andrew Carnegie, William Jennings 
Bryan, union leader Samuel Gom- 
pers, and Mark Twain warned that 
by taking the Philippines the United 
States would march the road to ruin 
earlier traveled by the Roman Em- 
pire. Furthermore, they argued, 
America would be denying Filipinos 
the right of self-determination guar- 
anteed by our own Constitution. 
The more practical-minded also 
pointed out that imperialistic policy 
would require maintaining an ex- 
pensive army and navy there. 

‘Racism, though demonstrated in 
different ways, pervaded the argu- 
ments of both sides. Imperialists 
spoke of the “white man’s burden”” 
and moral responsibility to ‘‘uplift 
the child races everywhere” and to 
provide ““orderly development for 
the unfortunate and less able 
races.” They spoke of America’s 
““civilizing mission”? of pacifying 
Filipinos by ‘‘benevolent assimila- 
tion” and saw the opening of the 
overseas frontier much as their fore- 
fathers had viewed the western fron- 
tier. The “subjugation of the Injun”” 
(wherever he might be found) was a 
concept grasped by American youth 
—the war’s most enthusiastic sup- 
porters (in contrast to young Ameri- 
ca’s opposition to the war in Viet- 
nam many years later). 

The anti-imperialists extolled the 
sacredness of independence and 
self-determination for the Filipinos. 
Racism, however, also crept into 
their argument, for they believed 
that “protection against race min- 
gling” was a historic American pol- 
icy that would be reversed by impe- 
rialism. To them, annexation of the 
Philippines would admit ‘‘alien, in- 
ferior, and mongrel races to our na- 
tionality.” 

As the debate raged, Dewey con- 
tinued to hold Manila Bay, and the 
Philippines seemed to await Ameri- 
ca’s pleasure. President McKinley 
would ultimately cast the deciding 
vote in determining America’s role 
in that country. McKinley, a genial, 
rather laid-back, former congress- 
man from Ohio and one-time major 
in the Union army, remains a rather 
ambiguous figure during this pe- 
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riod. In his Inaugural Address he 
had affirmed that “We want no 
wars ef conquest; we must avoid the 
temptation of territorial aggres- 
sion.” Thereafter, however, he made 
few comments on pacifism, and, 
fourteen weeks after becoming pres- 
ident, signed the bill annexing Ha- 
wali. 

Speaking of Cuba in December 
1897, McKinley said, “I speak not 
of forcible annexation, for that can- 
not be thought of. That, by our 
code of morality, would be criminal 
aggression.” Nevertheless, he con- 
stantly pressured Madrid to end 
Spanish rule in Cuba, leading four 
months later to America’s war with 
Spain. 

McKinley described experiencing 
extreme turmoil, soul-searching, 
and prayer over the Philippine an- 
nexation issue until, he declared, 
one night in a dream the Lord re- 
vealed to him that ‘‘there was noth- 
ing left for us to do but to take them 
all [the Philippine Islands] and to 
educate the Filipinos, and uplift, 
and civilize, and Christianize 
them.’’ He apparently didn’t realize 
that the Philippines had been 
staunchly Roman Catholic for more 
than 350 years under Spanish colo- 
nialism. Nor could he anticipate the 
difficulties that, having cast its for- 
tune with the expansionists, Amer- 
ica would now face in the Philip- 
pines. 


Prosecuting the War 


Meanwhile, in the Philippine Is- 
lands, Major General Wesley Mer- 
ritt’s Philippine Expeditionary 
Force went about its job. In late 
June, General Thomas Anderson 
led an advance party ashore at 
Cavite. He then established Camp 
Merritt, visited General Aguinaldo’s 
rebel forces entrenched around Ma- 
nila, and made plans for seizing that 
city once Merritt arrived with the 
main body of armed forces. 
Anderson quickly learned that 
military operations in the Philip- 
pines could be difficult. His sol- 
diers, hastily assembled and dis- 
patched with limited prior training, 
were poorly disciplined and inade- 
quately equipped. Many still wore 
woolen uniforms despite the tropi- 
cal climate. A staff officer described 
the army’s baptism at Manila: “. . . 
the heat was oppressive and the rain 
kept falling. At times the trenches 


were filled with two feet of water, 
and soon the men’s shoes were ru- 
ined. Their heavy khaki uniforms 
were a nuisance; they perspired con- 
stantly, the loss of body salts induc- 
ing chronic fatigue. Prickly heat 
broke out, inflamed by scratching 
and rubbing. Within a week the first 
cases of dysentery, malaria, cholera, 
and dengue fever showed up at sick 
call.” 

During his first meeting with De- 
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wey, Anderson remarked that some 
American leaders were considering 
annexation of the Philippines. ‘‘If 
the United States intends to hold the 
Philippine Islands,’’ Dewey re- 
sponded, ‘‘it will make things awk- 
ward, because just a week ago 
Aguinaldo proclaimed the indepen- 
dence of the Philippine Islands from 
Spain and seems intent on establish- 
ing his own government.” 

A Filipino independence move- 
ment led by Aguinaldo had been ac- 
tive in the islands since 1896 and, 
within weeks of Dewey’s victory, 
Aguinaldo’s revolutionaries con- 
trolled most of the archipelago. 


Page 25: In a rare combat 
view, American troops 
advance across a field in 
pursuit of Filipino insurrec- 
tionists. Early successes 
against Aguinaldo’s forces 
led the Americans to con- 
clude that they had nearly 
eliminated resistance, but 
the Filipinos’ adoption of 
guerrilla warfare quickly 
evened the odds. 
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Early in the war American 
commanders seeking to 
control the eight million 
Filipinos adopted a policy of 
‘pacification through good 
works,’’ reorganizing local 
governments, distributing 
food, and improving 
schools, roads, and 
communications. Here an 
American soldier reads the 
proclamation of the U.S. 
Peace Commission to local 
villagers in 1899. 
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Aguinaldo, twenty-nine years old 
іп 1898, had taken over his father’s 
position as mayor of his hometown 
of Kawit before becoming a revolu- 
tionary. In a minor skirmish with 
Spanish soldiers, he had rallied the 
Filipinos to victory. Thereafter, his 
popularity grew as did his ragtag but 
determined army. Aguinaldo was 
slight of build, shy, and soft-spoken, 
but a strict disciplinarian. 

As his rebel force besieged Ma- 
nila, Aguinaldo declared a formal 
government for the Philippines with 
himself as president and generalis- 
simo. He proclaimed his “пайоп”8” 
independence and called for Filipi- 
nos to rally to his army and to the 
Americans, declaring that ‘‘the 


Americans . . . extend their protect- 
ing mantle to our beloved 
| country. .. . When you see the 


American flag flying, assemble in 
numbers: they are our redeemers!”’ 
But his enthusiasm for the United 
States later waned. 

Merritt put off Aguinaldo’s in- 
creasingly strident demands that 
America recognize his government 
and guarantee the Filipinos’ inde- 
pendence. Aguinaldo perceived the 
American general’s attitude as con- 
descending and demeaning. 

“Оп August 13, Merritt’s forces 
occupied Manila almost without 
firing a shot; in a face-saving ma- 
neuver the Spanish defenders had 
agreed to surrender to the Ameri- 
cans to avoid being captured—and 
perhaps massacred—by the Filipino 
insurgents. Merritt’s troops physi- 
cally blocked Aguinaldo’s rebels, 
who had spent weeks in the trenches 
around the city, from participating 
in the assault. The Filipino general 
and his followers felt betrayed at 
being denied a share in the victory. 

Further disenchanted, Aguinaldo 
would later find his revolutionary 
government unrepresented at the 
Paris peace talks determining his 
country’s fate. He would learn that 
Spain had ceded the Philippines to 
the United States for $20 million. 

Officers at Merritt’s headquarters 
had little faith in the Filipinos’ abil- 
ity to govern themselves. “Should 
our power ... be withdrawn,” ап 
early report declared, ‘‘the Philip- 
pines would speedily lapse into an- 
archy, which would excuse . . . the 
intervention of other powers and the 
division of the islands: among 
them.” 


Stymied by the 
Filipinos” use of 
guerrilla warfare, 
the Americans 
were forced 
to change their 


strategy. 
Pe Sees Pre] 


Meanwhile, friction between 


American soldiers and the Filipinos 


increased. Much of the Americans’ 
conduct betrayed their racial bias. 
Soldiers referred to the natives as 
“niggers”? and ‘‘gu-gus,’’ epithets 
whose meanings were clear to the 
Filipinos. In retaliation, the island 
inhabitants refused to give way on 
sidewalks and muscled American 
officers into the streets. Men of the 
expeditionary force in turn escalated 
tensions by stopping Filipinos at 
gun point, searching them without 
cause, ‘‘confiscating’’ shopkeepers’ 
goods, and beating those who re- 
sisted. 

On the night of February 4, 1899 
the simmering pot finally boiled 
over. Private William “Willie”? Wal- 
ter Grayson and several other sol- 
diers of Company D, Ist Nebraska 
Volunteer Infantry, apprehended a 
group of armed insurgents within 
their regimental picket line. Shots 
were exchanged, and three Filipino 
insurrectos fell dead. Heavy firing 
erupted between the two camps. 

In the bloody battle that fol- 
lowed, the Filipinos suffered tre- 
mendous casualties (an estimated 
two thousand to five thousand 
dead, contrasted with fifty-nine 
Americans killed) and were forced 
to withdraw. The Philippine Insur- 
rection had begun. 


Guerrilla Warfare 

The Americans, hampered by a 
shortage of troops and the oncom- 
ing rainy season, could initially do 
little more than extend their defen- 
sive perimeter beyond Manila and 
establish a toehold on several is- 
lands to the south. By the end of 
March, however, American forces 
seized Malolos, the seat of 
Aguinaldo’s revolutionary govern- 
ment. But Aguinaldo escaped, sim- 


ply melting into the jungle. In the 
fall, using conventional methods of 
warfare, the Americans first struck 
south, then north of Manila across 
the central Luzon plain. After hard | 
marching and tough fighting, the 
expeditionary force occupied north- 
ern Luzon, dispersed the rebel army, 
and barely missed capturing 
Aguinaldo. 

Believing that occupying the re- 
mainder of the Philippines would be 
easy, the Americans wrongly con- 
cluded that the war was virtually 
ended. But when the troops at- 
tempted to control the territory they 
had seized, they found that the Fili- 
pino revolutionaries were not de- 
feated but had merely changed strat- 
egies. Abandoning western-style 
conventional warfare, Aguinaldo 
had decided to adopt guerrilla tac- 
tics. 

Aguinaldo moved to a secret 
mountain headquarters at Palanan 
in northern Luzon, ordering his 
troops to disperse and avoid pitched 
battles in favor of hit-and-run oper- 
ations by small bands. Ambushing 
parties of Americans and applying 
terror to coerce support from other 
Filipinos, the insurrectionists now 
blended into the countryside, where 
they enjoyed superior intelligence 
information, ample supplies, and 
tight security. The guerrillas moved 
freely between the scattered Ameri- 
can units, cutting telegraph lines, at- 
tacking supply trains, and assaulting 
straggling infantrymen. When the 
Americans pursued their tormen- 
tors, they fell into well planned am- 
bushes. The insurgents’ barbarity 
and ruthlessness during these at- 
tacks were notorious. 

The guerrilla tactics helped to off- 
set the inequities that existed be- 
tween the two armies. The Ameri- 
can troops were far better armed, 
for example, carrying .45-caliber 
Springfield single-shot rifles, 
Mausers, апа then-modern .30- 
caliber repeating Krag-Jorgensen ri- 
fles. They also had field artillery 
and machine guns. The revolution- 
aries, on the other hand, were lim- 
ited to a miscellaneous assortment 
of handguns, a few Mauser repeat- 
ing rifles taken from the Spanish, 
and antique muzzle-loaders. The 
sharp-edged bolo knife was the rev- 
olutionary’s primary weapon, and 
he used it well. Probably more 
American soldiers were hacked to 
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U.S. troops found the 
tropical climate and 
Southeast Asian terrain 
almost as deadly as 
combat. Thousands of 
soldiers were incapacitated 
by dysentery, malaria, and 
other tropical maladies. The 
first troops sent to the 
archipelago wore unsuitable 
woolen uniforms; these 
men, photographed in 
1900, had at least been 
issued ponchos for use 
during the rainy season. 


death by bolos than were killed by 
Mauser bullets. 

As would later be the case in Viet- 
nam, the guerrillas had some clear 
advantages. They knew the terrain, 
were inured to the climate, and 
could generally count on a friendly 
population. As in Vietnam, villages 
controlled by the insurgents pro- 
vided havens from which the guer- 
rillas could attack, then fade back 
into hiding. 


Americans soon began to feel that 
they were under siege in a land of 
enemies, and their fears were height- 
ened because they never could be 
sure who among the population was 
hostile. A seemingly friendly peas- 
ant might actually be a murderer. 
Lieutenant Colonel J.T. Wickham, 
commanding the 26th Infantry Reg- 
iment, recorded that ““a large flag of 
truce enticed officers into ambushes 
... Privates Dugan, Hayes, and 
Tracy were murdered by town au- 
thorities ... Private Nolan [was] 
tied up by ladies while in a stupor; 
the insurgents cut his throat ... 
The body of Corporal Doneley was 


dug up, burned, and mutilated... 
Private O’Hearn, captured by ap- 
parently friendly people was tied to 
a tree, burned over a slow fire, and 
slashed ир... Lieutenant Max 
Wagner was assassinated by insur- 
gents disguised in American uni- 
forms.” 

As in later guerrilla movements, 
such terrorism became a standard 
tactic for the insurgents. Both Filipi- 
nos and Americans were their vic- 
tims. In preying on their country- 
men, the guerrillas had a dual 
purpose: to discourage any Filipinos 
disposed to cooperate with the 
Americans, and to demonstrate to 
people in a particular region that 
they ruled that area and could de- 
stroy inhabitants and villages not 
supporting the revolution. The most 
favored terroristic weapon was as- 
sassination of local leaders, who 
were usually executed in a manner 
(such as beheading or burying alive) 
calculated to horrify everyone. 

By the spring of 1900 the war was 
going badly for the Americans. 
Their task forces, sent out to search 
and destroy, found little and de- 
stroyed less. 

The monsoon rains, jungle ter- 
rain, hostile native population, and 
a determined guerrilla force made 
the American soldiers’ marches long 
and miserable. One described a five- 
week-long infantry operation: ©“... 
our troops had been on half rations 
for two weeks. Wallowing through 
hip-deep muck, lugging a ten-pound 
rifle and a belt... . with 200 rounds 
of ammunition, drenched to the 
skin and with their feet becoming 
heavier with mud at every step, the 
infantry became discouraged. Some 
men simply cried, others slipped 
down in the mud and refused to rise. 
Threats and appeals by the officers 
were of no avail. Only a promise of 
food in the next town and the threat 
that if they remained behind they 
would be butchered by marauding 
bands of insurgents forced some to 
their feet to struggle on.” 

News reports of the army’s diffi- 
culties began to erode the American 
public’s support for the war. “To 
chase barefooted insurgents with 
water buffalo carts as a wagon train 
тау be simply ridiculous,’’ charged 
one correspondent, “but to load 
volunteers down with 200 rounds of 
ammunition and one day’s rations, 
and to put on their heads felt hats 
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used by no other army in the tropics 
. . . to trot these same soldiers in the 
boiling sun over a country without 
roads, is positively criminal. . . 
There are over five thousand men in 
the general hospital.” 

Another reported that the Ameri- 
can outlook “48 blacker now than it 
has been since the beginning of the 
war ... the whole population ... 
sympathizes with the insurgents. 
The insurgents came to Pasig [a lo- 
cal area whose government cooper- 
ated with the Americans] and their 
first act was to hang the ‘Presidente’ 
for treason in surrendering to Amer- 
icans. ‘Presidentes’ do not surren- 
der to us anymore.” 


New Strategies 


Early in the war U.S. military com- 
manders had realized that, unlike 
the American Indians who had been 
herded onto reservations, eight mil- 
lion Filipinos (many of them hostile) 
would have to be governed in place. 
The Americans chose to emphasize 
pacification through good works 
rather than by harsh measures, hop- 
ing to convince Filipinos that the 
American colonial government had 
a sincere interest in their welfare and 
could be trusted. 

As the army expanded its control 
across the islands, it reorganized lo- 
cal municipal governments and 
trained Filipinos to take over civil 
functions in the democratic political 
structure the Americans planned to 
establish. American soldiers per- 
formed police duties, distributed 
food, established and taught at 
schools, and built roads and tele- 
graph lines. 

As the war progressed, however, 
the U.S. commanders saw that the 
terrorism practiced by Aguinaldo’s 
guerrillas was far more effective in 
controlling the populace than was 
their own benevolent approach. Al- 
though the Americans did not aban- 
don pacification through good 
works, it was thereafter subordi- 
nated to the “civilize "em with a 
Krag’’ (Krag-Jorgensen rifle) phi- 
losophy. From December 1900 on- 
ward, captured revolutionaries 
faced deportation, imprisonment, 
or execution. 

The American army also changed 
its combat strategy to counter that 
of its enemy. As in the insurgents’ 
army, the new tactics emphasized 
mobility and surprise. Breaking into 


small units—the battalion became 
the largest maneuver force—the 
Americans gradually spread over 
the islands until each of the larger 
towns was occupied by one or two 
rifle companies. From these bases 
American troops began platoon- 
and company-size operations to 
pressure local guerrilla bands. 
Because of the difficult terrain, 
limited visibility, and requirement 
for mobility, artillery now saw lim- 


ited use except as a defensive 
weapon. The infantry became the 
main offensive arm, with mounted 
riflemen used to pursue the fleeing 
enemy. Cavalry patrols were so val- 
ued for their mobility that American 
military leaders hired trusted Filipi- 
nos as mounted scouts and cavalry- 
men. 

The Americans made other ef- 
forts to ‘‘Filipinize’’ the war— 
letting Asians fight Asians. (A simi- 
lar tactic had been used in the Amer- 
ican Indian campaigns twenty years 
before; it would resurface in Viet- 
nam sixty years later as ““Vietnami- 
zation.””) In the Philippines the 


Many Filipino civilians 
sympathized with the 
insurgents, and others were 
intimidated by the terrorist 
methods the guerrillas used 
to control them. The 
Americans, never sure who 
they could trust, soon began 
to feel they were under 
siege in a land of enemies. 
Here a U.S. soldier checks 
villagers’ passes. 
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After steadily losing ground 
and lives to guerrilla bands 
that melted back into the 
jungle following deadly 
ambushes, the Americans 
revised their own tactics. 
Breaking into small units, 
the U.S. forces occupied key 
towns, from which they 
operated in manuevers 
emphasizing mobility and 
surprise. Here soldiers man 
a Hotchkiss gun in defense 
of one of their “strategic 
hamlets.’’ 


Americans recruited five thousand 
Macabebes, mercenaries from the 
central Luzon province of Pam- 
panga, to form the American- 
officered Philippine Scouts. The 
Macabebes had for centuries fought 
in native battalions under the Span- 
ish flag—even against their own 
countrymen when the revolution be- 
gan in 1896. 

Just as a later generation of 
American soldiers would react to 


the guerrilla war in Vietnam, Ameri- 
can soldiers in the Philippines re- 
sponded to insurgent terrorism in 
kind, matching cruelty with cruelty. 
Such actions vented their frustration 
at being unable to find and destroy 
the enemy. An increasing number of 
Americans viewed all Filipinos as 
enemies. 

““We make everyone get into his 
house by 7 PM. and we only tell a 
man once,” Corporal Sam Gillis of 
the Ist California Volunteer Regi- 
ment wrote to his family. “If he 
refuses, we shoot him. We killed 
over 300 natives the first night. ... 
If they fire a shot from a house, we 


burn the house and every house near 
10:22 

Another infantryman frankly ad- 
mitted that “with an enemy like this 
to fight, it is not surprising that the 
boys should soon adopt “по quarter” 
as a motto and fill the blacks full of 
lead before finding out whether they 
are friends or enemies.”” 

That attitude should not have 
been too surprising. The army’s 
campaigns against the Plains Indi- 
ans were reference points for the 
generation of Americans that took 
the Philippines. Many of the senior 
officers and noncommissioned offi- 
cers—often veterans of the Indian 
wars—considered Filipinos to be’ 
“as full of treachery as our Arizona 
Apache.” “The country won't be 
pacified,’’ one soldier told a re- 
porter, “until the niggers are killed 
off like the Indians.” A popular sol- 
diers” refrain, sung to the tune of 
“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching,” began, “Damn, damn, 
damn the Filipinos,’’ and again 
spoke of ““civilizing ’em with a 
Krag.” 

Reprisals against civilians by 
Americans as well as insurgents be- 
came common. General Lloyd 
Wheaton, leading a U.S. offensive 
southeast of Manila, found his men 
impaled on the bamboo prongs of 
booby traps and with throats slit 
while they slept. After two of his 
companies were ambushed, 
Wheaton ordered that every town 
and village within twelve miles be 
burned. 

The Americans developed their 
own terrorist methods, many of 
which would be used in later South- 
east Asian wars. One was torturing 
suspected guerrillas or insurgent 
sympathizers to force them to reveal 
locations of other guerrillas and 
their supplies. An often-utilized 
form of persuasion was the ““water 
cure,” placing a bamboo reed in the 
victim’s mouth and pouring water 
(some used salt water or dirty water) 
down his throat, thus painfully dis- 
tending the victim’s stomach. The 
subject, allowed to void this, would, 
under threat of repetition, usually 
talk freely. Another method of tor- 
ture, the ‘‘rope cure,’’ consisted of 
wrapping a rope around the victim’s 
neck and torso until it formed a sort 
of girdle. A stick (or Krag rifle), 
placed between the ropes and 
twisted, then effectively created a 
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combination of smothering and gar- 
roting. 

The anti-imperialist press re- 
ported such American brutality in 
lurid detail. As a result, a number of 
officers and soldiers were court- 
martialed for torturing and other 
cruelties. Their punishments, how- 
ever, seemed remarkably lenient. Of 
ten officers tried for ‘‘looting, tor- 
ture, and murder,’’ three were ac- 
quitted; of the seven convicted, five 
were reprimanded, one was repri- 
manded and fined $300, and one 
lost thirty-five places in the army’s 
seniority list and forfeited half his 
pay for nine months. 

Officers and soldiers, fighting a 
cruel, determined, and dangerous 
enemy, could not understand public 
condemnation of the brutality they 
felt was necessary to win. They had 
not experienced such criticism dur- 
ing the Indian wars, where total ex- 
termination of the enemy was con- 
doned by the press and the 
American public, and they failed to 
grasp the difference now. Press re- 
ports, loss of public support, and 
the soldiers’ feeling of betrayal— 
features of an insurgent war—would 
resurface decades later during the 
Vietnam conflict. 


Although U.S. military leaders were 
frustrated by the guerrillas’ determi- 
nation on one hand and by eroding 
American support for the war on 
the other, most believed that the in- 
surgents could be subdued. Espe- 
cially optimistic was General Arthur 
MacArthur, who in 1900 assumed 
command of the seventy thousand 
American troops in the Philippines. 
MacArthur adopted a strategy like 
that successfully used by General 
Zachary Taylor in the Second Semi- 
nole War in 1835; he believed that 
success depended upon the Ameri- 
cans’ ability to isolate the guerrillas 
from their support in the villages. 
Thus were born “‘strategic ham- 
lets,’’ ‘‘free-fire zones,” and 
“search and destroy’’ missions, 
concepts the American army would 
revive decades later in Vietnam. 
MacArthur strengthened the 
more than five hundred small strong 
points held by Americans through- 
out the Philippine Islands. Each 
post was garrisoned by at least one 
company of American infantrymen. 
The natives around each base were 


driven from their homes, which 
were then destroyed. Soldiers 
herded the displaced natives into re- 
concentrado camps, where they 
could be “protected?” by the nearby 
garrisons. Crops, food stores, and 
houses outside the camps were de- 
stroyed to deny them to the guerril- 
las. Surrounding each camp was a 
“dead line,” within which anyone 
appearing would be shot on sight. 
Operating from these small garri- 


sons, the Americans pressured the 
guerrillas, allowing them no rest. 
Kept off balance, short of supplies, 


and constantly pursued by the 


American army, the Filipino guerril- 
las, suffering from sickness, hunger, 
and dwindling popular support, be- 
gan to lose their will to fight. Many 
insurgent leaders surrendered, sig- 
naling that the tide at last had 
turned in the Americans” favor. 

In March 1901, a group of Maca- 
bebe Scouts, commanded by Ameri- 
can Colonel Frederick “Fighting 
Fred” Funston, captured Aguinaldo. 
Aguinaldo’s subsequent proclama- 
tion that he would fight no more, 


Page 31: U.S. troops 

man a defensive perimeter 
near Pasay in 1899. About 
sixty years later, other U.S. 
soldiers in Southeast Asia 
would share similar 
experiences in fighting an 
enemy they could not 
always see or identify in 

a strange and sometimes 
hostile environment. 


As in most wars, the 
civilians suffered the most. 
Perhaps 200,000 Filipino 
noncombatants perished 
from wounds or from 
sickness, starvation, and 
other indirect effects of the 
war. 
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and his pledge of loyalty to the 
United States, sped the collapse of 
the insurrection. 

As in the past, and as would hap- 
pen again during the Vietnam con- 
flict of the 1960s and *70s, Ameri- 
can optimism was premature. 
Although a civilian commission 
headed by William H. Taft took 
control of the colonial government 
from the American army in July 
1901, the army faced more bitter 
fighting in its ““pacification”” of the 
islands. 

As the war sputtered, the insur- 
gents’ massacre of fifty-nine Ameri- 
can soldiers at Balangiga on the is- 
land of Samar caused Brigadier 
General Jacob W. ‘‘Hell-Roar- 
ing Jake”? Smith, veteran of the 
Wounded Knee massacre of the 
Sioux in 1890, to order his officers 
to turn Samar into a “howling wil- 
derness.’’ His orders to a battalion 
of three hundred Marines headed 
for Samar were precise: “Ч want no 
prisoners. I wish you to kill and 
burn, the more you kill and burn the 
better it will please me. I want all 
persons killed who are capable of 
bearing arms against the United 
States.” Fortunately, the Marines 
did not take Smith’s orders literally 
"апа, later, Smith would be court- 
martialed. 

On July 4, 1902 the Philippine In- 
surrection officially ended. Al- 
though it took the American army 
another eleven years to crush the 
Пегсе Moros of the southern Philip- 
pines, the civil government's secu- 
rity force (the Philippine Constabu- 
lary), aided by the army’s Philippine 
Scouts, maintained a fitful peace 
throughout the islands. The army’s 
campaign to secure the Philippines 
as an American colony had suc- 
ceeded. 

American commanders would 
have experienced vastly greater dif- 
ficulties except for two distinct ad- 
vantages: 1) the enemy had to oper- 
ate in a restricted area, in isolated 
islands, and was prevented by the 
U.S. Navy from importing weapons 
and other needed supplies; and 2) 
though the insurgents attempted to 
enlist help from Japan, no outside 
power intervened. These conditions 
would not prevail in some subse- 
quent guerrilla conflicts in Asia. 

In addition to the many tactical 
lessons the army learned from fight- 
ing a guerrilla war in a tropical cli- 


Unrelenting force 
against the 
enemy, with fair 
treatment of those 
who cooperated, 
proved to be 
the most effective 
strategy. 


mate, other problems experienced 


during this campaign validated the ° 


need for several military reforms 
that were subsequently carried out, 
including improved logistics, trop- 
ical medicine, and communications. 

The combination of harsh and 
unrelenting military force against 
the guerrillas, complemented by the 
exercise of fair and equitable civil 
government and civic action toward 
those who cooperated, proved to be 
the Americans” most effective tactic 
for dealing with the insurgency. This 
probably was the most significant 
lesson to be learned from the Philip- 
pine Insurrection. 


Lessons for the Future 


Vietnam veterans reading this ac- 
count might nod in recollection of a 
personal, perhaps painful experi- 
ence from their own war. 

Many similarities exist between 
America’s three-year struggle with 
the Filipino insurrectos and the 
decade-long campaign against the 
Communists in Vietnam. Both 
wars, modestly begun, went far be- 
yond what anyone had foreseen in 
time, money, equipment, man- 
power, casualties, and suffering. 

Both wars featured small-unit in- 
fantry actions. Young infantrymen, 
if they had any initial enthusiasm, 
usually lost it once they saw the 
war’s true nature; they nevertheless 
learned to endure their allotted time 
while adopting personal self- 
survival measures as months “іп- 
country”” lengthened and casualty 
lists grew. 

Both wars were harsh, brutal, 
cruel. Both had their Samar Islands 
and their My Lais. Human nature 
being what it is, both conflicts also 
included acts of great heroism, 


kindness, compassion, and self- 
sacrifice. 

Both wars saw ап increasingly dis- 
enchanted American public with- 
drawing its support (and even dis- 
avowing its servicemen) as the 
campaigns dragged on, casualties 
mounted, and news accounts vividly 
described the horror of the battle- 
fields. 

Some useful lessons might be 
gleaned from a comparison of the 
two conflicts. Human nature really 
does not change—war will bring out 
the best and the worst in the tired, 
wet, hungry, and fearful men who 
are doing the fighting. Guerrilla 
campaigns—particularly where lo- 
cal military and civic reforms can- 
not be effected to separate the guer- 
rilla from his base of popular 
support—will be long and difficult, 
and will demand tremendous com- 
mitments in resources and national 
will. Finally, before America com- 
mits its armed forces to similar ven- 
tures in the future, it would do well 
to recall the lessons learned from 
previous campaigns. For, as the 
Spanish-born American educator, 
poet, and philosopher George San- 
tayana reminded us, those who do 
not learn from the past are doomed 
to repeat it. ж 


David R. Kohler, Commander, U.S. 
Navy, is a Naval Special Warfare officer 
who has served multiple tours іп ОРТ 
(underwater demolition)and SEAL (sea, 
air, land) teams. He has a master’s de- 
gree in national security affairs from the 
Naval Postgraduate School in Monterey, 
California. 

James W. Wensyel, a retired Army offi- 
cer, is the author of three published 
books and numerous articles. His article 
on the crash of the dirigible Shenandoah 
appeared in the February 1989 issue of 
this magazine. He resides with his wife 
Jean in Newville, Pennsylvania. 


Recommended additional reading: Be- 
nevolent Assimilation: The American 
Conquest of the Philippines, 1899-1902 
by Stuart C. Miller (Yale University 
Press, 1982); In Our Image: America’s 
Empire in the Philippines by Stanley 
Karnow (Random House, 1989); Little 
Brown Brother by Leon Wolff (Double- 
day & Co., Inc., 1961); Muddy Glory by 
Russell Roth (Christopher Publishing 
House, 1981); and Soldiers in the Sun by 
William Т. Sexton (Books for Libraries 
Press, 1971). 
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The dueling code 
of honor had 
been satisfied. 
Andrew Jackson 
was wounded but 
stood his ground. 
Now he could 
magnanimously 
spare his opponent 
—or kill him. 

The choice the 
future president 
made revealed 
much about 

his character and 
personality. 


By WILLIAM 
A. DeGREGORIO 


entlemen, are you ready?”” 
Andrew Jackson and 
Charles Dickinson squared 
off, facing each other eight 
paces (about twenty-four 
feet) apart. Each held a single-shot 
pistol at his side. 

Dickinson, a handsome figure 
nattily dressed in a short blue coat 
and gray trousers, calmly replied, 
“Yes.” Jackson, his spare, lanky 
frame concealed beneath a care- 
lessly buttoned, full-length frock 
coat, fixed his icy blue eyes on his 
opponent and awaited the signal. 

“Fire!” 

Even before that Friday morning, 
May 30, 1806, news of the duel had 
swept Nashville. Residents placed 
bets furiously, with the smart money 
on Dickinson. At age twenty-seven, 
he was widely regarded as the best 
marksman in Tennessee. He was a 
rising attorney of some repute in the 
western part of the state, and had 
prospered by speculating in com- 
modities, land, livestock, and 
slaves. Dickinson’s arrogance and 
incessant bragging annoyed some, 
but his wit and charm allowed him 
to remain quite popular in Nash- 
ville. 

Jackson, the man who nonethe- 
less challenged this sharpshooter to 
a duel, had at age thirty-nine al- 
ready served in both houses of Con- 
gress and as a judge in Tennessee’s 
highest court, and held the rank of 
major general in the Tennessee mili- 
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tia. He had demonstrated many im- 
portant leadership qualities— 
courage, vision, and an ability to 
motivate others. But there was a 
darker side to Jackson’s character— 
a side he exposed during the events 
surrounding his duel with Dickin- 
son. 

Of course, those who knew Jack- 
son well were aware that he had a 
visceral, forceful personality. He 
was combative, often stubborn, and 
had an explosive temper. His closest 
confidant and eventual presidential 
successor Martin Van Buren mar- 
veled at the way Jackson turned his 
anger on and off like a switch. 

Some speculated that Jackson 
simply showed his temper for effect. 
Perhaps, but genuine rage often 
boiled within this rawboned veteran 
who, having been orphaned by age 
fourteen, had needed to grow up in 
a hurry, and who still bore the physi- 
cal and emotional scars from his 
boyhood internment in a prisoner 
of war camp during the Revolution. 

Thomas Jefferson observed Jack- 
son regularly during the latter’s 
brief Congressional career and was 
appalled at his inability to control 
his temper. ‘‘His passions are terri- 
ble,” Jefferson said of Jackson. 
“When I was President of the Sen- 
ate, he was senator, and he could 
never speak on account of the rash- 
ness of his feelings. 1 have seen him 
attempt it repeatedly, and as often 
choke with rage. His passions are, 
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MINIATURE PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKINSON BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST; COURTESY OF THE HOWARD-TILTON MEMORIAL LIBRARY, TULANE UNIVERSITY 


A disagreement over 
settlement of a forfeited 
horse race, meddling by an 
outsider, and, perhaps, 
imprudent words 
besmirching the honor of 
Andrew Jackson's wife 
swept Charles Dickinson 
(above) and Jackson onto a 
collision course leading to 
the dueling ground. 
Although Dickinson was 
reputedly the best 
marksman in Tennessee, the 
dashing twenty-seven- 
year-old lawyer's aim would 
proveto be an inch off 
the mark—enough for 
Jackson to cheat death and 
wreak his revenge. 


no doubt, cooler now; he has been 
much tried since І knew him, but he 
is a dangerous man.”” 

“When Andrew Jackson hated,”” 
writes Robert V. Remini, Jackson’s 
principal modern biographer, “it of- 
ten became grand passion. He could 
hate with a Biblical fury and would 
resort to petty and vindictive acts to 
nurture his hatred and keep it bright 
and strong and ferocious. He 
needed revenge. He always struck 
back.” 

Especially in defense of his wife’s 
honor. 

When Jackson “married” Rachel 
Donelson Robards in 1791, neither 
realized that she was still legally wed 
to another man. Rachel thought she 
had been divorced, but because of a 
technicality that Jackson, though a 
lawyer, had somehow overlooked, 
the divorce was not yet finalized 
when she and Andrew exchanged 
vows. A few years later they discov- 
ered the error and were married in a 
second ceremony, this time legally. 
But whenever Jackson ran for office 
or was otherwise in the public spot- 


light, his adversaries and the opposi- 
tion press hurled charges of adul- 
tery. 

In October 1803, for example, 
Jackson was the target of a harsh 
verbal attack by former Tennessee 
governor John Sevier in a public 
confrontation on Knoxville?s town 
square. “I know of no great service 
you have rendered the country,” 
taunted Sevier, “except taking a trip 
to Natchez with another man’s 
wife.” A scuffle punctuated by gun- 
shots ensued between the enraged 
Jackson and his bitter political rival; 
during the weeks that followed 
Jackson repeatedly challenged Se- 
vier to duel and published charges 
that he was ‘‘a base coward and pol- 
troon” who “will basely insult, but 
has not the courage to repair the 
wound.”” The satisfaction with arms 
that Jackson. sought was barely 
averted at the last minute through 
the efforts of the two men’s sec- 
onds. 

Tradition credits the Jackson- 
Dickinson duel to similar circum- 
stances: learning that Dickinson had 
made irreverent remarks about Ra- 
chel, the story goes, Jackson con- 
fronted the young lawyer. Dickinson 
apologized and blamed his loose 
tongue on too many drinks. Soon 
thereafter, however, Dickinson re- 
peated the slanders, and escalating 
tempers eventually led to the dueling 
ground. 

Although no authentic document 
survives to confirm that Dickinson 
besmirched the honor of Jackson’s 
wife as legend and some historical 
accounts maintain, the degree of en- 
mity Jackson felt toward Dickinson 
suggests this could well have been 
the case. But the sequence of events 
leading to the ultimate confronta- 
tion between the two men was far 
more complex than that, and it was 
set in motion by a wager over a 
horse race. 

An avid horseman, Jackson 
owned a superb stallion named 
Truxton. In November 1805 Jackson 
and two partners arranged a $2,000 
match race between Truxton and 
Ploughboy, a horse owned by Dick- 
inson’s uncle and partner, Captain 
Joseph Ervin. Ploughboy went lame 
before the appointed day, however, 
and Ervin and Dickinson canceled 
the race, paying Jackson the $800 
forfeit in the form of promissory 
notes they held. A brief disagree- 
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ment arose regarding whether the 
notes paid were the same as those 
presented when the race had been 
arranged, but the matter was settled 
| amicably. 

That would have been the end of 
the affair had not a third party—a 
young lawyer and newcomer to 
Nashville named Thomas Swann— 
meddled. Apparently seeking atten- 
tion and notoriety, Swann incited 
both Dickinson and Jackson by re- 
peating to each man inflammatory 
statements supposedly made by the 
other about the promissory notes. 
Misunderstandings compounded 
and tempers flared. Finally, in a let- 
ter published in the Nashville news- 
paper Impartial Review and Cum- 
berland Repository, Jackson 
charged Swann with being a “рир- 
pet and lying valet for a worthless, 
drunken, blackguard scounderal 
[sic].’’ Dickinson, replying publicly 
in the same newspaper, declared 
Jackson to be ‘‘a worthless scoun- 
аге’ and “а paltroon [sic] and a 
coward.”” 

Jackson not unexpectedly re- 
sponded by challenging Dickinson 
to duel. Although dueling was ille- 
gal in Tennessee, Jackson was pre- 
pared to defy the law to satisfy his 
'passion. Nevertheless, for propri- 
ety's sake he and Dickinson agreed 
to meet outside of Tennessee—just 
across the state border in a poplar 
forest clearing at Harrison’s Mills, 
Kentucky, about thirty-five miles 
north of Nashville. 


he day before the scheduled 
showdown, Jackson arose at 5 
A.M., ate breakfast, and told 
his wife that he was leaving for 
a couple of days, adding parentheti- 
cally that he might have a bit of 
trouble to settle with Charles Dick- 
inson. Rachel typically did not press 
him for details but easily could have 
surmised his mission. At 6:30 A.M. 
Jackson met his second in the duel, 
John Overton, and three other com- 
panions in Nashville; together they 
turned north toward Kentucky. 

En route, Jackson was in a seri- 
ous but talkative mood. Never hesi- 
tant to speak his mind on national 
affairs, Jackson criticized President 
Thomas Jefferson for not standing 
up to the British over the issue of 
impressment on the high seas, call- 
ing him “the best Republican in the- 


огу and the worst in practice.” He 
criticized Aaron Burr, ironically in 
light of events about to unfold, for 
killing Alexander Hamilton in a 
duel two years earlier. 

Jackson spoke little of his pend- 
ing duel except to reveal his strategy 
of letting Dickinson shoot first. 
Jackson, only a fair shot himself, 
was aware of Dickinson’s reputation 
as one of Tennessee’s best marks- 
men. Some said Dickinson was ca- 
pable of shooting apart a piece of 
string from eight yards away. Jack- 
son reasoned that he had no chance 
to beat Dickinson to the draw, and 
that if he were to fire hastily, his aim 
was sure to be spoiled by the impact 
of Dickinson’s bullet. Jackson was 
almost certain that he would be hit 
and believed that his only chance 
was to survive Dickinson’s shot, 
then take careful aim. 

Dickinson, his second, Dr. Han- 
son Catlett, and a half-dozen 
friends traveled ahead of the Jack- 
son party in a carnival mood. Be- 
fore setting off, Dickinson cheerily 
kissed his wife farewell and reas- 
sured her that he would return home 
safely the following evening. Boast- 
ing to all within earshot that he 
would shoot Jackson handily, he 
placed hundreds of dollars in wagers 
on himself in Nashville. Dickinson 
paused at times during the journey 
to demonstrate his marksmanship, 
delighting onlookers, and he re- 
peated his vow to drop Jackson with 
one shot. 

Before noon the Jackson party 
stopped for refreshments and a few 
hours’ rest. Jackson had not had his 
usual morning ration of whiskey, 
wanting to keep a clear head for the 
business at hand, but did allow him- 
self a single mint julep at the rest 
stop. 

Later, at about 8 P.M., Jackson 
settled into David Miller’s tavern 
near the site of the duel, displaying 
none of the jitters one would expect 
in a man about to put his life on the 
line. The prospect of the next morn- 
ing’s potentially fatal encounter dis- 
turbed neither his appetite nor his 
sleep. He enjoyed a full-course sup- 
per of fried chicken, sweet potatoes, 
waffles, and coffee. He then went 
out on the tavern porch to smoke his 
pipe for a bit and, at 10 P.M., went to 
bed. He was asleep in ten minutes. 
Throughout his life, Jackson was 
supremely confident of his ability to 


Andrew Jackson 
publicly branded 
Charles Dickinson 
а ““worthless, 
drunken, 
blackguard 
scoundrel.’’ And 
Dickinson called 
Jackson a 
““poltroon and а 
coward.’’ 
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The episode and 
the bullet 
Dickinson fired 
would haunt 
Jackson for the 
rest of his life. 


face any challenge—even a crack 
shot like Dickinson. Jackson slept 
so soundly that night that Overton 
had trouble rousing him at dawn. 


ust after sunrise that morning 
the duelists stood ready in their 
positions with the seconds, 
Overton and Catlett, alert to 
gun down the opposing principal if 
either should fire prematurely. 

Dickinson had won the toss for 
position, but because it was too 
early for the sun to break the hori- 
zon, this made little difference. 
Jackson had chosen the weapons—a 
pair of his own pistols with nine- 
inch barrels firing 70-caliber balls. 
Dickinson, therefore, had his pick 
of the two. Jackson won the right to 
have his second give the signal to 
fire. 

Upon Overton’s signal to 
“Fire!,’’ Dickinson instantly raised 
his pistol and, as expected, got off 
the first shot. Kicking up dust from 
Jackson’s coat as it entered, the bul- 
let struck him full in the chest. Ev- 
eryone watching knew that Jackson 
had been hit. Astonishingly, Jack- 
son did not fall but remained stand- 
ing, ramrod straight, though the 
ball had chipped off his breastbone, 
broken two ribs, plowed through 
chest muscle, and lodged so close to 
his heart that it could never be re- 
moved. 

Jackson raised his left hand to the 
wound. Blood drained down his left 


leg and began to fill his boot, but 
except for a slight wince Jackson 
gave no outward appearance of how 
badly he had been hurt. His lips 
concealed how tightly he clenched 
his teeth. 

Dickinson, dumfounded to see his 
gaunt target still erect, stumbled 
back off his mark and cried out, 
“Great God, have I missed him?” 
But he knew his aim had been sure; 
he had seen the bullet hit. Everyone 
there had seen it. 

“Back to the mark, sir!” ordered 
Jackson’s second, brandishing a 
gun. Dickinson had no honorable 
alternative but to return to the mark 
and await his fate. He was now at 
Jackson’s mercy. 

A man in Jackson’s situation, if 
he did not believe himself to be mor- 
tally wounded, customarily raised 
his pistol, aimed it at his disarmed 
opponent, then pointed it at the sky 
and fired. Many present, especially 
Dickinson, no doubt anticipated 
this magnanimous, though not man- 
datory, gesture. 

While Dickinson stood frozen at 
the mark, his arms folded across his 
chest, his eyes fixed on the ground, 
Jackson raised his pistol, took level 
aim—and pulled the trigger. 

A harmless ‘‘click’’ followed. The 
hammer had mercifully failed to 
strike. 

Jackson now had a second chance 
to consider his actions, to remind 
himself that Dickinson’s wife was 
pregnant. Jackson had been born 
after his own father’s death and so 
knew from experience the hardship 
of growing up fatherless on the 
frontier. 

As Dickinson waited helplessly in 
place, Jackson carefully recocked 
his pistol and again took deliberate 
aim at his opponent. And for the 
second time he pulled the trigger. 
This time the weapon did not mis- 
fire. 

The heavy bullet struck Dickinson 
in the abdomen, penetrating his in- 
testines and leaving a gaping 
wound. Overton, satisfied that the 
figure writhing in agony on the 
ground would not survive the day, 
hurried over to Jackson and said, 
“Не won't want anything more of 
you, General.”’ 

As the winning team strode off 
the field, Overton noted Jackson’s 
left boot sloshing with blood and fi- 
nally realized that his friend had 


been seriously wounded. ‘‘Oh,.I be- 
lieve that he pinked me,” Jackson 
observed in typical understatement. 
“I don’t want those people to know. 
Let's move on.” 

On examining the wound, the du- 
elist’s companions concluded that 
what had apparently saved Jackson 
was the set of his ill-fitting coat. 
With the frock hung askew, Dickin- 
son had probably misjudged the lo- 
cation of his opponent’s heart. But 
he had missed it by only an inch. 

To those who wondered how 
Jackson had found the strength to 
remain standing and shoot Dickin- 
son after having been so severely 
wounded, Jackson responded, ‘‘I 
should have hit him if he had shot 
me through the brain!” 

Jackson showed no repentance 
for having shot Dickinson in cold 
blood. His notion of magnanimity 
was sending a bottle of wine to his 
victim and offering his surgeon’s 
services. Dickinson’s only comfort 
in his last hours was the lie friends 
told him: that Jackson was also on 
his deathbed, mortally wounded. At 

Continued on page 71 


During the War of 1812 
Major General Andrew 
Jackson gained heroic status 
for his defense of New 
Orleans (opposite), and he 
later went on to serve as 
governor of the Florida 
Territory, as a U.S. senator, 
and, from 1829 to 1837, as 
U.S. president. But despite 
his growing fame, “?Old 
Hickory’’ was never 
completely able to put 
behind him his earlier 
reputation of possessing a 
temperamental, ruthless, 
and unforgiving nature. Nor 
did Jackson ever fully 
recover from the wound he 
sustained in his 1806 duel 
with Charles Dickinson; the 
bullet remained lodged near 
his heart for the remainder 
of his life. 
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n about 1855 Hamilton L. 

Smith, a Gambier, Ohio college 

professor, assisted by a theology 

student named Peter Neff, per- 

fected a photographic process 
that later became known as the 
“ferrotype”” or. “tintype.”” Tintype 
pictures—photographic emulsions 
on thin, lacquered sheets of iron— 
were rather dull-looking in compari- 
son with other types of photo- 
graphs, but they nevertheless be- 
came very popular because they 
were so inexpensive. Hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of photographic 
parlors across the country produced 
tens of millions of tintypes from the 
late 1850s until well after the turn of 
the century. Millions of these views 
survive today. 

Most early tintypes—like other 
photographs of the era—were for- 
mal portraits showing sober-faced 
men and women posing stiffly with 
a few basic props in front of painted 
canvas backdrops. In later decades, 
however, a more relaxed mood pre- 
dominated in tintype galleries, leav- 
ing us a body of work that records 
nineteenth-century Americans in 
some of their happiest and most 
frivolous moments. 

Sadly for the historical record, 
the most democratic of photo- 
graphic processes was also the most 
anonymous; although photogra- 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN 
AMERICA 


- TINTYPE GALLERY 


By ED HOLM 


phers frequently etched inscriptions 
onto the emulsions of glass-plate 
negatives and penciled notations 
onto paper prints, the hard-surfaced 
tintypes that survive almost invari- 
ably lack identification. The pic- 
tures on the following pages— 
drawn from the superb collections 
of the National Museum of Ameri- 
can History in Washington, D.C., 
and the International Museum of 
Photography in Rochester, New 
York—must therefore be left to tell 
their OWN stories. Ж 
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FRIENDSHI 


Boyhood chums. . . com- 
rades in travel and 
adventure . . . partners 
іп employment... 
sweethearts . . . boon 
сотрапіопѕ епјоуіпд а 
night оп the town. . . . 
Inexpensive, ready- 
on-the-spot tintypes were 
the perfect medium 

for preserving memories 
of good times 

with good friends. 
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SPORTING 
LIFE 


Cycling . . . boxing... 
aquatics . . . fencing... 
tennis. . . . Late- 
nineteenth-century society 
may have been proper, 
but it definitely 

was not sedentary. 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM OF PHOTOGRAPHY AT GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 
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If the many surviving tintypes portraying 
individuals in theatrical dress 

are a true indication, costume parties 
and balls constituted a major form of 
nineteenth-century entertainment. 
Clearly our forebears were not lacking in 
either originality or imagination. 
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SEEING DOUBLE 


Twins, sisters, or simply 
kindred spirits? We 

do not know which they 
were, but the attractive 
young women below 
were remarkably in synch. 


In the artfully posed tintype below, a nineteenth- 
century Narcissus obtained both right and left 
profiles for the price of a single pose. And, if a 
single mirror provided the customer with double 
pictorial value, two mirrors, properly angled, had 
five times the potential (opposite). 
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HIGH-JINKS | 


| No idea, however far out, 
seemed too nonsensical to 
justify a tintype photo- 
graph. We can only 
admire the forbearance of 
the gallery photographers 
who participated in 

(and perhaps even 
encouraged?) the creation 
of these pictures. 
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Vases, bottles, and bootblack . . . Exactly what are we to make of the charming but 
In a more innocent and slightly cryptic scene opposite? Perhaps the 
less-jaded era, when most photograph was intended as a gentle spoof on the 
Americans had to create nineteenth-century custom of ''spooning.'' 

their own entertainment, [*Spoon . . . to show affection or love, esp. in an 
the simplest of props openly sentimental manner.''] As with most 
provided sufficient inspiration tintypes, the image itself is the sole surviving 

for pictorial skits (below document of the occasion, and we are left to our 
and right). own imaginations in discerning its meaning. ж 
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obody will find my bones,”” 

Ambrose Gwinett Bierce 

once wrote. It was a typical 

Biercian line—apocalyptic 

and darkly ominous— 
though the author could not have 
imagined how prophetic his words 
would one day prove to be. 

Bierce was seventy-one years old 
when, in the autumn of 1913, he set 
out on horseback to find the roving 
army of Mexican rebels led by Gen- 
eral Francisco ““Рапспо” Villa. He 
had not written a word for publica- 
tion in nearly five years, but he was 
still a famous man, one of the best- 
known journalists in the United 
States, and a widely admired short- 
story writer. Although Bierce’s 
once-blond hair was white and his 
handsome face deeply lined, he was 
still strong and vigorous, and he 
longed for adventure. “Ги on my 
way to Mexico,”” he told a reporter, 
“because I like the game. I like the 
fighting; I want to see it.” 

Bierce had left his home in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on October 2, 1913. 
He traveled at a leisurely pace 
through Tennessee and Mississippi, 
visiting Civil War battlegrounds 
along the way, then paused for a few 
days in New Orleans. He crossed 
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In 1913 noted 
American writer 
Ambrose Bierce 

headed south from 
Texas into 
revolution-forn 
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again. His still- 
unaccounted-for 
disappearance 
remains among the 
literary world's 
most enduring and 
fascinating 
mysteries. 
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HIS BONES 
NEVER FOUND 


Texas to El Paso, entered Mexico at 
Ciudad Juarez, and headed south. 
By Christmas he was on the out- 
skirts of Chihuahua City, which 
Villa had just captured. On Decem- 
ber 26, he wrote a letter to his secre- 
tary in Washington: ‘‘Trainloads of 
troops leaving Chihuahua every day. 
Expect to go to Ojinaga, partly by 
гай.” Those were the last words 
anyone in the United States ever 
heard from Ambrose Bierce. 

His friends and relatives were first 
puzzled, then alarmed by the writ- 
er’s silence. Eventually the U.S. 
Army and the Secret Service sent 
agents to Mexico to determine 
Bierce’s whereabouts, but all the 
leads had grown cold. A San Fran- 


cisco newspaper hired ап investiga- ` 


tor to try to locate the missing 
writer; a Mexican soldier told him 
that Bierce had been shot by one of 
Villa’s generals, but proof of that 
claim was less than convincing. 

At her Illinois home, Bierce’s 
daughter Helen received hundreds 
of reports of her father’s where- 
abouts—some from mediums who 
claimed their information came 
from the spirit world, others from 
people who said they had eyewitness 
information and offered to sell it at 
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Іп the 18805 Ambrose Bierce began collecting the satirical definitions that made up his 
best-known work. First published in book form in 1906 as The Супс 5 Word 
Book, it later appeared under Bierce’s original (and preferred) title, The Devil’s Dictionary. 
A sampling from this sardonic lexicon appears below. 


ABSURDITY, n. A statement or belief manifestly incon- 
sistent with one’s own opinion. 

APPEAL, v.t. In law, to put the dice into the box for 
another throw. 

APPETITE, n. An instinct thoughtfully implanted by 
Providence as a solution to the labor question. 
ARMOR, n. The kind of clothing worn by a man whose 
tailor is a blacksmith. 

BEG, v. To ask for something with an earnestness pro- 
portioned to the belief that it will not be given. 
CALAMITY, n. A more than commonly plain and unmis- 
takable reminder that the affairs of this life are not of 
our own ordering. Calamities are of two kinds: misfor- 
tunes to ourselves, and good fortune to others. 
COMMENDATION, n. The tribute that we pay to 
achievements that resemble, but do not equal, our own. 

‚ COMPROMISE, п. Such an adjustment of conflicting 
interests as gives each adversary the satisfaction of think- 
ing he has got what he ought not to have, and is de- 
prived of nothing except what was justly his due. 
CONGRATULATION, n. The civility of envy. 

DAY, n. A period of twenty-four hours, mostly misspent. 
This period is divided into two parts, the day proper and 
the night, or day improper—the former devoted to sins 
of business, the latter consecrated to the other sort. 
These two kinds of social activity overlap. 

DIPLOMACY, n. The patriotic art of lying for one’s 
country. 

EMOTION, n. A prostrating disease caused by a determi- 
nation of the heart to the head. It is sometimes accompa- 
nied by a copious discharge of hydrated chloride of so- 
dium from the eyes. 

ENVELOPE, n. The coffin of a document; the scabbard 
of a bill; the husk of a remittance; the bed-gown of a 
love-letter. 

HISTORIAN, n. A broad-gauge gossip. 

HOMICIDE, n. The slaying of one human being by an- 
other. There are four kinds of homicide: felonious, ex- 
cusable, justifiable, and praiseworthy, but it makes no 
great difference to the person slain whether he fell by 
one kind or another—the classification is for advantage 
of the lawyer. 

HOPE, n. Desire and expectation rolled into one. 
JUSTICE, n. A commodity which is a more or less adul- 
terated condition the State sells to the citizen as a reward 
for his allegiance, taxes, and personal service. 

KISS, n. A word invented by the poets as a rhyme for 
““bliss.”” It is supposed to: signify, in a general way, some 
kind of rite or ceremony appertaining to a good under- 
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standing, but the manner of its performance is unknown 
to this lexicographer. 

LABOR, n. One of the processes by which A acquires 
property for B. 

LONGEVITY, n. Uncommon extension of the fear of 
death. 

MARTYR, n. One who moves along the line of least 
reluctance to a desired death. 

MONEY, n. A blessing that is of no advantage to us 
excepting when we part with it. An evidence of culture 
and a passport to polite society. Supportable property. 
NEPOTISM, n. Appointing your grandmother to office 
for the good of the party. 

OATH, n. In law, a solemn appeal to the Deity, made 
binding upon the conscience by a penalty for perjury. 
POLITICS, n. A strife of interests masquerading as a 
contest of principles. The conduct of public affairs for 
private advantage. 

QUEEN, n. A woman by whom the realm is ruled when 
there is a king, and through whom it is ruled when there 
is not. 

RATIONAL, adj. Devoid of all delusions save those of 
observation, experience, and reflection. 

RECONSIDER, v. To seek a justification for a decision 
already made. 

SELF-ESTEEM, n. An erroneous appraisement. 
SELF-EVIDENT, adj. Evident to one’s self and to nobody 
else. 

TAKE, v.t. To acquire, frequently by force but preferably 
by stealth. 

TELEPHONE, n. An invention of the devil which abro- 
gates some of the advantages of making a disagreeable 
person keep his distance. 

VALOR, n. A soldierly compound of vanity, duty, and 
the gambler’s hope. 

VOTE, n. The instrument and symbol of a freeman’s 
power to make a fool of himself and a wreck of his 
country. 

WEATHER, n. The climate of an hour. A permanent 
topic of conversation among persons whom it does not 
interest, but who have inherited the tendency to chatter 
about it from naked arboreal ancestors whom it keenly 
concerned. 

YANKEE, n. In Europe, an American. In the Northern 
States of our Union, a New Englander. In the Southern 
States the word is unknown. : 
ZEAL, n. A certain nervous disorder afflicting the young 
and inexperienced. A passion that goeth before a 
sprawl. ж 
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outlandish prices. At length, Helen 
came to the inescapable conclusion 
that her father had died; but where, 
and under what circumstances, she 
did not and probably never would 
know. 

As the years passed, people on 
both sides of the Rio Grande specu- 
lated on Bierce’s fate. Countless 
newspaper and magazine articles 
were written on the subject. The au- 
thor’s biographers joined the fray, 
examining the available evidence 
and weighing its significance. Early 
in the 1980s, prominent Mexican 
novelist Carlos Fuentes, fascinated 
by Bierce’s story, wrote a best- 
selling novel about the writer’s final 
days. The novel became the basis 
for a $24 million motion picture 
(Old Gringo, with Gregory Peck in 
the title role) that opened in the fall 
of 1989 in the United States, Mex- 
ico, and South America. 

Despite three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of probing and speculation, the 
facts of Bierce’s death still remain 
unknown. How, where, and when 
he met his end—and why no credi- 
ble trace of him was ever found— 
remains one of the most persistent 
and fascinating mysteries in literary 
history. 


ierce was the kind of man 

about whom a mystery could 

grow and flourish, for he was 

an unusual man with an un- 
usual outlook on life. In San Fran- 
cisco, where he lived intermittently 
for more than thirty years, Bierce 
was renowned—and notorious—for 
his biting wit, his obstinate opposi- 
tion to anything approaching hy- 
pocrisy, and his altogether uncon- 
ventional views on such subjects as 
religion and patriotism. His admir- 
ers called him “the Great Bierce.”” 
His many detractors called him ‘‘the 
rascal with the sorrel hair” and “the 
Wickedest Man in San Francisco.”” 
After he left California to live and 
work in Washington, D.C., he was 
generally known as “Bitter Вїегсе” 
or ““the Devil's Lexicographer”” (the 
latter in allusion to his best-known 
book, aptly named The Devil's Dic- 
tionary). 

Bierce was born in Ohio in 1842 
to a family of stern Calvinists who 
traced their ancestry to the New 
England Puritans. He was raised in 
Ohio and Indiana in a rigorously re- 
ligious way, but he never adopted his 


As a newspaper columnist, 
Ambrose Bierce repeatedly 
used his biting satire to 
fight injustice and hypocrisy 
wherever he saw them. His 
successful campaign to 
thwart Collis P. Huntington 
and the Southern Pacific 
Railroad in their 
lobbying of Congress 
for preferential 
legislation was 
perhaps his most 
famous exploit in 
adversarial journalism. 
A political cartoon by 
W.A. Swinnerton (above) 
shows an enraged 
Huntington dancing 
impotently in rage under 
another attack from 
Bierce’s acid pen. 


parents’ faith, and in later years he 
delighted in assailing all manner of 
creeds and churches. Stultified by 
the narrow and insular society in 
which he lived, he took solace in 
hiking, canoeing, and hunting. 

In 1861, when he was just nine- 
teen, Bierce responded to President 
Abraham Lincoln’s call for Union 
Army volunteers and enlisted in 
Company C of the Ninth Indiana 
Regiment. He enthusiastically took 
to military life, fighting bravely at 
Murfreesboro, Nashville, Franklin, 
and Chickamauga, and suffering a 
severe head wound at Shiloh. By the 
end of the war, Bierce had risen to 
the rank of first lieutenant. A year 
later, he was offered an opportunity 
to travel to far-off California on an 
Army mapping and inspecting expe- 
dition. His superiors had hinted that 
he would be offered a captaincy, but 
when Bierce reached San Francisco 
he learned that the best the peace- 
time Army could offer him was a 
second lieutenancy in the infantry. 
Outraged, he resigned his commis- 
sion and looked for a new career. 

San Francisco was an exciting city 
in the 1860s, with a lively collection 
of newspapers and magazines and a 


bright coterie of young but ex- 
tremely talented writers that in- 
cluded Bret Harte and Mark Twain. 
In 1868, Bierce began writing a 
weekly column of social commen- 
tary for the San Francisco News Let- 
ter. Using such satirists as Jonathan 
Swift, William Thackeray, and 
Francois Voltaire as his models, he 
railed against local businessmen, 
politicians, religious leaders, law- 
yers, and even other writers. When 
his readers expressed astonishment 
at his invective, Bierce shrugged and 
advised them to continue selling 
shoes, selling pancakes, or ‘‘selling 
themselves.” “As for me,” he said, 
“I sell abuse.” 

After marrying Mary Ellen ““Мо1- 
Пе” Day іп 1871, Bierce traveled 
with her to London, where he stayed 
nearly four years, hobnobbing with 
leading British authors, writing 
magazine articles, and publishing 
three book-length collections of his 
newspaper writings. Returning to 
California in 1875, he began work 
on a collection of cynical definitions 
called “Тһе Demon’s Dictionary”” 
(forerunner of The Devil's Dictio- 
nary) and wrote a satirical column 
titled ‘‘Prattle’’ that first appeared 
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in the weekly Argonaut, later in the 
weekly Wasp, and finally in William 
Randolph Hearst’s powerful daily 
newspaper, the San Francisco Exam- 
iner. 

Wherever he worked, Bierce de- 
lighted his readers with his impu- 
dent wit. He was a resolute foe of 
political rascality and financial 
greed, and he regularly came to the 
defense of racial minorities and the 
poor. But he had no sympathy with 
what he called ‘‘that immortal ass, 
the average man,” and he warned 
his readers that “the good god, Ma- 
jority, means mischief.” When a 
new political party, formed to op- 
pose Chinese labor in California, 
drafted a new state constitution, 
Bierce dismissed the document as “а 
confection of sin in a diction of sole- 
cisms.’’ Alarmed at the rising power 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad, he 
ridiculed its owners as ‘‘railrogues.’’ 
And, after a wealthy man with 
strong political connections died, 
Bierce advised his readers that ““the 
personal property of the late An- 
thony Chabot, of Oakland, has 
been ordered sold. This is a noble 
opportunity to obtain Senator 
Vrooman.”” 

Not surprisingly, Bierce’s rela- 
tions with his editors and publishers 
were stormy. When his views ran 
afoul of theirs, he attacked his em- 
ployers with as much gusto as he 
lavished on politicians and business- 
men. After quarreling with the Ar- 
gonaut’s editor, Bierce published an 
imagined epitaph for the unlucky 
man: ““HERE LIES FRANK PIXLEY—AS 
USUAL. 

During the more than twenty 
years that Bierce worked for Hearst, 
he is said to have resigned at least 
once a year. But Hearst was too 
shrewd a newspaperman to let pride 
stand in the way of circulation. As 
regularly as his star writer submitted 
his resignations, the publisher re- 
jected them, seeking with soft words 
and praise to calm Bierce’s ruffled 
feathers. 

In 1896, Hearst sent Bierce to 
Washington to write a series of arti- 
cles about a political issue that inter- 
ested both men. The Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad owed the government 
$75 million for past land grants and 
loans. Led by the powerful Collis P. 
Huntington, the railroad lobbied 
Congress to extend the debt repay- 
ment period to eighty years. In 
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In November 1913 Ambrose Bierce 


crossed the border into Mexico at 
Ciudad Juarez, ostensibly to observe 
the revolution then rocking that 
Latin-American nation. ““Trainloads 
of troops leaving Chihuahua every 
day,’’ he wrote his secretary on 
December 26: ““Expect to go to 
Ojinaga, partly by rail.’’ Nothing 
more was ever heard from Bierce. 


Hearst newspapers across the coun- 
try, Bierce lambasted Huntington's 
proposal, accusing him of blatantly 
attempting to buy votes. When 
Huntington went to the Capitol to 
testify, Bierce noted that “Mr. Hun- 
tington appeared before the com- 
mittee and took his hands out of all 
pockets long enough to be sworn.’’ 
After six months of steady attack 
from Bierce, the badly worn Hun- 
tington encountered the writer on 
the steps of the Capitol and said de- 
jectedly, “Name your price. Every 
man has his price.”” 

“My price is $75 million,” Bierce 
replied icily. “If, when you are 
ready to pay, 1 happen to be out of 
town, you may hand it over to my 
friend, the Treasurer of the United 
States.” A group of spectators who 
had gathered nearby heard the ex- 
change. Not surprisingly, Congress 
lost no time in voting down Hun- 
tington’s proposal. 

Hearst was delighted with Bierce’s 


success in defeating the ‘‘Funding 
ВШ,” but he was clearly growing 
weary of his prickly writer. Bierce 
openly disagreed with Hearst’s 
views on the Spanish-American War 
and privately complained that his 
employer’s increasingly sensational- 
istic newspapers were ‘‘indistin- 
guishable from circus posters.” “If 
ever two men were born to be ene- 
mies,”” Bierce wrote of Hearst, “һе 
and 1 are they. Each stands for ev- 
erything that is most disagreeable to 
the other.” When, in 1908, Bierce 
once again submitted his resigna- 
tion, Hearst silently accepted it. 
Neither ever spoke to the other 
again. 

Bierce missed his regular newspa- 
per work, but not inordinately. Be- 
ginning in the 1870s, he had carved 
out a successful second career as a 
short-story writer. His fiction gener- 
ally fell into two categories—grim, 
starkly realistic tales set during the 
Civil War and based on his own bat- 
tlefield experiences; and equally 
grim but fantastic horror stories. In 
1908, a Washington publisher asked 
Bierce to assemble his stories and 
the best of his newspaper work into 
a complete set of books. Published 
in twelve volumes between 1909 and 
1912, The Collected Works of Ат- 
brose Bierce added to his reputation 
as a writer of substance and, some 
thought, genius. 

In the Midst of Life, a collection 
of Bierce’s Civil War stories, was 
among the most popular volumes in 
the Collected Works, but Fantastic 
Fables, The Devil’s Dictionary, and 
Can Such Things Be? were also well 
received. 

One of the tales in Can Such 
Things Be? was among the author’s 
personal favorites, and he liked to 
read it to gatherings of his friends. 
Titled ‘‘An Inhabitant of Carcosa,”” 
it told the eerie story of a man lost in 
a rock-strewn desert who discovered 
that he was a disembodied spirit re- 
turning to his own grave years after 
his burial. The story opened with an 
ominous passage: 

“For there be divers sorts of 
death—some wherein the body re- 
maineth; and in some it vanisheth 
quite away with the spirit. This com- 
monly occurreth only in solitude 
(such is God’s will) and, none seeing 
the end, we say the man is lost, or 
gone on a long journey—which in- 
deed he hath.”” 
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he impulses that drew Bierce 

to Mexico toward the end of 

1913 have never been precisely 

identified. An old man when 
he set out, he had lost much of his 
youthful gusto; but he was far from 
decrepit. Still tall, ramrod straight, 
and handy with a gun, he told his 
daughter and friends that he wanted 
to follow up his visit to Mexico with 
a tour of South America and, after 
that, a return visit to England. But 
his letters hinted at more complex 
motives. “In America,” he wrote 
his daughter, “you can't go east or 
West any more, or north, the only 
avenue of escape is south.” 

In a letter to his nephew”s wife, he 
wrote, “If you should hear of my 
being stood up against a Mexican 
stone wall and shot to rags please 
know that I think it is a pretty good 
way to depart this life. It beats old 
age, disease or falling down the cel- 
lar stairs. To be a Gringo in Mexico 
—ah, that is euthanasia!?? 

Bierce took the manuscript of a 
nearly completed book with him 
when he journeyed south. He stored 
it in a trunk that he left behind in a 
Laredo hotel when he crossed the 
Rio Grande. His daughter discreetly 
reported that it was the biography 
“of a fellow newspaper man.” She 
said her father was enthusiastic 
about the book and had assured her 
it “would make a stir.” Some histo- 
rians believe that it was a scathing 
biography of Hearst. Unfortunately, 
when Helen sought to claim the 
trunk following her father’s disap- 
pearance, it too had vanished. 

Not long after he entered Mexico, 
Bierce caught up with Villa’s army. 
The Mexicans probably viewed the 
gringo with some distrust; but he 
impressed them when he walked to 
the brow of a hill and coolly dis- 
charged a rifle into a volley of op- 
posing gunfire, killing one of the en- 
emy. After that, Bierce found it easy 
to get credentials to cover the fight- 
ing and to obtain safe passage deep 
into the interior. No one doubted 
that Bierce was a brave man. But 
courage was not enough to sustain a 
solitary gringo in the midst of a 
bloody Latin American civil war. 
And, except for a few secondhand 
reports, no word was heard of him 
after the first weeks of 1914. 

Years after he vanished, theories 
about Bierce’s disappearance 
abounded. Some people speculated 
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Fascinated by the mystery 
surrounding Bierce's final journey, 
Mexican novelist Carlos Fuentes 
wrote a best-selling fictional account 
of how the American writer might 


‚ have spent his last days in war-torn 


Mexico. The story was translated 
into a motion picture released last 
fall, with Gregory Peck (above) in 
the title role of the ““Old Gringo.” 


that he committed suicide; others 
supposed that һе succumbed to nat- 
ural causes (perhaps the asthma 
from which he suffered all his life); 
yet others that he was an innocent 
victim of the fierce factional war- 
fare that engulfed northern Mexico. 
A few insisted that Bierce never died 
in Mexico at all —that he made his 
way to England or back to his old 
home in California. One writer even 
suggested that Bierce spent his last 
years in the California State Insane 
Asylum at Napa, north of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Bierce’s daughter Helen inclined 
to the theory that her father was 
shot by Pancho Villa because the 
American proposed to leave Villa’s 
camp for that of his arch rival, 
Venustiano Carranza. Villa “feared 
he might talk,” the daughter ex- 
plained. ‘‘Also rumors had floated 
in of a belt filled with gold that this 
gringo was wearing.” 

Helen was equally sure her father 


would have been satisfied to die sud- 
denly and violently. He had seen 
many shattered bodies during the 
Civil War and did not fear sharing 
their fate, but he dreaded a lingering 
death. “When his hour struck he 
wanted to go quickly and with none 
of his friends near to look upon his 
face afterward,’’ Helen insisted. 

It is tempting to suppose that 
Bierce would also have been pleased 
that he left no mortal remains to 
mark the time, place, or circum- 
stances of his passing. For, as he had 
written in ‘‘An Inhabitant of Car- 
cosa,” “there be divers sorts of 
death.’’ In the case of Ambrose 
Bierce, the body had vanished 
“quite away with the spirit,” and 
his bones were never found. ж 


California writer Brian McGinty is a fre- 
quent contributor to American History 
Illustrated. 


Recommended additional reading: Rich- 
ard O’Connor’s Ambrose Bierce: А Bi- 
ography (Little, Brown & Company, 
1967) and Richard Saunders’s Ambrose 
Bierce: The Making of a Misanthrope 
(Chronicle Books, 1985) are short but 
generally reliable biographies. Paul Fa- 
tout’s Ambrose Bierce, the Devil’s Lexi- 
cographer (University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1951) and Carey McWilliams’s 
Ambrose Bierce: A Biography (A.C. 
Boni, 1929) are fuller and more schol- 
arly assessments of Bierce’s life and 
work, 

An ample selection of Bierce’s prolific 
output is still in print. The Devil’s Dic- 
tionary (first published in 1906 as The 
Cynic’s Word Book) is his most popular 
title; at least four editions are currently 
available. The University of Nebraska 
Press has published two collections, The 
Complete Short Stories of Ambrose 
Bierce (1984) and The Civil War Short 
Stories of Ambrose Bierce (1988). Fi- 
nally, The Devil’s Advocate: An Am- 
brose Bierce Reader edited by Brian St. 
Pierre (Chronicle Books, 1987) is a 
wide-ranging anthology of Bierce writ- 
ings prefaced by a brief biography. 

Carlos Fuentes’s novel based on 
Bierce’s last days in Mexico was pub- 
lished in Spanish under the title of El 
Gringo Viejo in 1985. In the same year, 
an English-language version (translated 
by the author and Margaret Sayers Pe- 
den) was published under the title of The 
Old Gringo by Farrar, Straus and Gi- 
roux, Inc. The Old Gringo is now avail- 
able in paperback as well as hard-cover 
editions. 
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AMERICA IN ART 


STANDING 
ROOM ONLY 


THE ARTO 
-FREDERIC 
CHURCH 


An exhibition currently 
at the National 
Gallery of Art reflects 
renewed public interest 
in the spectacular 
creations of 
mid-nineteenth-century 
America’s pre-eminent 
landscape painter. 


By STEPHEN MAY 


“HEART OF THE ANDES” (1859); COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, BEQUEST OF MRS. DAVID DOWS 


ophisticated and normally blasé New York City 
had never seen anything quite like it. During three 
weeks in April and May 1859, more than twelve 
thousand people paid twenty-five cents apiece to 
view an art exhibition by landscape painter Fre- 
deric Edwin Church. As the engagement neared its end, 
the stream of visitors to Manhattan’s West Tenth Street 
Studio Building swelled to a frantic rush. By noon on 
the final day, the line of people waiting to enter the gal- 
lery stretched along the sidewalk for blocks. A journal- 
ist reported that the crush inside was so great that some 
in the crowd ‘‘found it impossible to get a glimpse” of 
the artwork, while ‘‘others waited for hours before they 
could obtain a satisfactory view.” 

The object of this fevered attention was not, as one 
might today expect, an exhibition of twenty or thirty of 
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Church's spectacular landscapes. (Forty-nine are on 
view in the Church retrospective currently at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C.) Nor did the 
show include even a dozen of his works. It consisted of a 
single painting—an incredibly detailed South American 
wilderness scene entitled Heart of the Andes (above). 
As with nearly everything he created, Church exhib- 
ited the ten-foot-wide canvas with a sure hand for the 
spectacular. The painting, at center-stage in the softly lit 
gallery, was brilliantly illuminated by gaslight and 
mounted in a heavy walnut frame with deep side panels 
and draperies to suggest a mansion window. The viewer 
experienced the sensation of actually gazing out of a 
darkened room upon the Andes themselves. Many of 
the awed visitors brought opera glasses to better scruti- 
nize the myriad vignettes comprising the immense com- 


position—a lush forest with exotic vegetation and pic- 
turesque waterfall dominating the foreground, a 
hacienda almost lost in the middle distance, and vast 
expanses of highlands, foothills, and snow-covered 
mountains beyond. 

During its New York debut, Heart of the Andes made 
more than $3,000 in admissions, and its promoters took 
in $6,000 in orders for printed reproductions. It was, in 
the words of the Boston Transcript, “ће most notable 
success which has ever attended the Exhibition of a 
single picture by a native artist.” In modern parlance, 
the standing-room-only show was a “blockbuster.” 

Sent on tour, the masterpiece generated similar enthu- 
siasm across the country. Mark Twain, normally disin- 
terested in highbrow art, visited Heart of the Andes 
three times in St. Louis and assured his brother that 


ALL PAINTINGS APPEARING WITH THIS ARTICLE APPEAR IN THE EXHIBITION “FREDERIC EDWIN CHURCH”, SHOWING AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART IN WASHINGTON, D.C., THROUGH JANUARY 28, 1990. 
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Frederic Church's early paintings—his 


‚1852 ''Home by the Lake” (above) 
is typical —were pastoral scenes in the 
U.S. Northeast. Seeking new 
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inspiration, the artist later traveled to 
Latin America; ‘‘Cotopaxi’’ (below), an 
Ecuadoran landscape painted in 1862, 
was one of his most heroic visions. 
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“your third visit will find your brain 
grasping and straining with futile ef- 
forts to take all the wonder in—and 
appreciate it in its fullness—and un- 
derstand how such a miracle could 
have been conceived by human 
brain and human hands.” 


uch public acclaim was almost 

routine for Church, the most 

talked about, most successful, 

and most admired American 
artist of his day. His spectacular 
landscapes had the good fortune to 
appear on the scene at a time when 
the self-confident, expanding nation 
was demanding its own heroic art 
free from Old World influences, 
with which to celebrate the grandeur 
of the vast American continent and 
the expanding frontier. “We have 
listened too long to the courtly 
muses of Europe,” Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had written in 1837 of the 
changing tenor of the times. ‘Ме 
will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hands; we will 
speak our own minds.’’ Reflecting 
this new national pride and sense of 
Manifest Destiny, Church’s expan- 
sive, detailed landscapes touched 
the American psyche. 

Church began his climb to artistic 
fame at mid-century with well- 
received pastoral scenes inspired by 
jaunts through rural and wilderness 
regions of the Northeast. He first at- 
tracted national attention in 1857, 
creating a sensation with an epic 
panorama of Niagara Falls. With 
growing fame came the need for 
ever grander, more exotic subjects. 
Church roamed the world in search 
of heroic vistas—Latin American 
rain forests, Arctic seascapes, Near 
Eastern ruins—that he later re- 
created on canvas in his studio. 

Tall, handsome, and witty, 
Church possessed great intellectual 
curiosity and a broad range of inter- 
ests that encompassed science, natu- 
ral history, literature, and religion. 
His paintings were a visual expres- 
sion of those interests, and he hoped 
the pictures would provoke careful 
study and thought. Nevertheless he 
seems to have scorned theories 
about art. Once, when asked about 
his methods, Church replied that he 
“had never looked upon myself as 
having any.” His most eloquent 
statement about art was, simply, ‘‘I 


believe that an artist should paint 
what he sees.”’ 

“Не may have been,” Michael 
Berenson of the New York Times 
wrote of Church іп 1984, “Һе last 
great American artist with religious 
and scientific faith and the adven- 
turousness and tenacity of a pioneer. 
He went to the ends of the earth and 
endured no end of physical hardship 
to find the promised land of the sub- 
lime.” 

Church’s paintings were destined 
to enjoy tremendous popularity for 
more than two decades. But by the 
mid-1870s, confronted with chang- 
ing times and tastes, his grandiose 
style began to fall out of favor. Dur- 
ing the final years of his life the art- 
ist sank into almost total obscurity 
—remaining there for nearly a cen- 
tury. Only in recent decades has 
scholarly reassessment of nine- 
teenth-century American art led to a 
renewed appreciation of Church's 
work. 


hurch was born in Hartford, 

Connecticut in 1826 to a 

wealthy family. His father, a 

successful businessman and 
respected citizen, was dubious about 
painting as a dependable livelihood 
or worthy pursuit, but he neverthe- 
less tolerated—and financially sup- 
ported—his son's early artistic en- 
deavors. In 1844 eighteen-year-old 
Church moved to Catskill, New 
York, where artist Thomas Cole, 
sensing the youth’s potential, took 
him under his wing as an apprentice. 
It was a matchless opportunity: 
Cole, who had never before ac- 
cepted a pupil, was the foremost 
American landscape painter, master 
of the heroic canvas, and founder of 
the nation’s first important art 
movement, the Hudson River 
School. 

Cole, inspired by the writings of 
James Fenimore Cooper and Wash- 
ington Irving, had discovered that 
the American landscape could serve 
as a source not only for literature 
but also art. Believing the land bore 
the stamp of God’s power and per- 
fection, he and others of the Hud- 
son River School imbued their 
paintings with moral and religious 
significance. 

Church proved to be an apt stu- 
dent, sharing his teacher’s love of 


Frederic Church’s 
spectacular 
landscapes had 
the good fortune 
to appear on the 
scene just when 
the self-confident, 
expanding nation 
was demanding 
its own heroic 

art with which to 
celebrate the 
grandeur of the 
vast American 
continent. 
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Church’s mentor 
Thomas Cole said 
that his pupil 
possessed ““the 
finest eye for 
drawing in the 
world. ”” 


nature, adopting Coles technique 
of turning numerous on-site 
sketches into large, finished can- 
vases in the studio, and absorbing 
his master’s commitment to theatri- 
cal landscapes that conveyed moral 
messages. By the time Church 
struck out on his own at the age of 
twenty, he had demonstrated such 
promise that Cole said his pupil pos- 
sessed ‘‘the finest eye for drawing in 
the world.’’ Their close friendship 
was cut short prematurely when 
Cole died of pneumonia in 1848. 

Church in the meantime settled in 
New York, where he rapidly became 
involved in the city’s art world. Af- 
ter roaming the Hudson Valley and 
adjacent New England areas, he 
produced well-received paintings de- 
picting dramatic landscapes and his- 
toric events in his native Connecti- 
cut. He soon achieved a reputation 
as one of the nation’s most promis- 
ing artists, and at the age of twenty- 
three became the youngest person 
ever selected for full membership in 
the prestigious National Academy 
of Design. 

By the early 1850s Church’s ca- 
reer had advanced sufficiently for 
him to adopt the annual routine of 
many American landscape painters 
of the era: from fall to spring the 
artist worked at his easel in the stu- 
dio, while during the summer he 
moved outdoors, sketching and 
seeking new inspiration. Searching 
for dramatic subjects beyond the 
usual haunts of his Hudson River 
School colleagues, Church ranged 
across New England, western New 
York, Virginia, and Kentucky. 

In 1851 he assembled various site 
sketches into an ambitious idealized 
panorama titled New England Scen- 
ery. Showing man living in harmony 
with nature, the composition em- 
braced the ambiance of the entire re- 
gion. It sold for $1,300—a record 
price for an American landscape 
painting at that time. 

Encouraged by the success of this 
effort, Church utilized a similar ap- 
proach in Home by the Lake and A 
Country Home, paintings portray- 
ing pioneer families in bucolic set- 
tings living peacefully on the fron- 
tier. 

Church was one of the first artists 
to venture into Maine, then still 
largely untouched by man. In 1850 


he visited Mount Desert, and in 
1852 he turned inland to visit mag- 
nificent Mount Katahdin, the classic 
Eastern peak surrounded by virgin 
wilderness. 

The artist’s enthusiasm for then- 
little-known Mount Desert came 
across so well that his paintings in 
effect became advertisements, help- 
ing to inspire the social elite to ex- 
plore the newfound summer retreat 
and launching Bar Harbor as a ma- 
jor resort. 

In his early landscapes of inland 
Maine, such as Mount Ktaadn (Ka- 
tahdin) of 1853, Church continued 
his bucolic theme, reflecting domi- 
nant mid-century American think- 
ing that man and nature could live 
in perfect equilibrium. 

-But within a few years Church— 
like Henry David Thoreau who 
trekked around Katahdin during the 
same period—began to doubt the 
validity of the pastoral ideal. In- 
creasingly alarmed by the effects of 
encroaching civilization on nature, 
Church turned more and more to 
pure wilderness experiences in his 
travels and landscape paintings. 
Twilight in the Wilderness, a spectac- 
ular Church masterpiece of 1860, is 
an unabashed celebration of un- 
tamed nature’s virtues, with no man 
or signs of civilization evident. 

Perhaps no painter ever enjoyed 
better rapport with the American 
public than Church during those 
heady days that preceded the na- 
tional disillusionment wrought by 
the Civil War. Viscerally in synchro- 
nization with the mood of the coun- 
try, he sought to convey through his 
idealized landscapes the heroic vis- 
tas and divine blessings that seemed 
to characterize the American conti- 
nent. For us today, his paintings of- 
fer insights into the minds of our an- 
cestors. 


f a single site epitomized the 
grandeur of the American land- 
scape during the age of Manifest 
Destiny, it was Niagara Falls. 
The great natural spectacle was vis- 
ited, described, and painted more 
than any other scene on the conti- 
nent. Most important American art- 
ists had attempted the subject, but 
its sheer size and dynamism proved 
too overwhelming to be adequately 
captured with their traditional Old- 
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World-style landscapes. 

This was the sort of challenge 
Church relished. During the mid- 
1850s he visited the falls several 
times to observe and sketch them 
under varying lighting conditions 
and in different seasons. His fin- 
ished work, Niagara (pages 66-67), 
was a composite of what he had ab- 
sorbed. Boldly placing the viewer so 
close to the falls? edge that one 
could see droplets of spray, Church 
retained sufficient perspective to 
convey the power and majesty of the 
scene. People came in droves and 
gasped in admiration when Niagara 
was shown in Church's first single- 
painting exhibition in 1857. 

The Crayon, an art journal, re- 
ported that “Church has painted the 
stupendous cataract with a quiet 
courage and a patient elaboration, 
which leaves us, for the first time, 
satisfied that even the awful reality 
is not beyond the range of human 
imitation.’ 

To mid-century Americans, Niag- 
ara became a virtual symbol of God 
and nature bestowing blessings on 
the young nation. As the painting 
toured the country, viewing it be- 
came almost a patriotic duty. No 
American home was considered 
complete without a reproduction of 
Church's “brilliant success.” Niag- 
ara made Church the most famous 
painter in America. 

As a work of art, Niagara has ably 
stood the test of time. A few years 
ago, when the Corcoran Gallery of 
Art in Washington, D.C., assembled 
more than two hundred paintings, 
watercolors, prints, photographs, 

. and memorabilia of the great falls, 
Church’s mammoth version was the 
clear standout. Jeremy Adamson, 
co-author of the exhibition cata- 
logue, called the painting “the finest 
depiction of liquid motion in West- 
егп art.” 


n 1853 Church traveled abroad 
for the first time, venturing not 
to the east to explore the Old 
World as so many other artists 
did, but south to Latin America. He 
had been inspired to do so by the 
writings of the great German natu- 
ralist Alexander von Humboldt, a 
sort of Carl Sagan of his day, who 
did much to popularize scientific 
knowledge and promote travel. In 


his famous book Cosmos, Hum- 
boldt devoted an entire chapter to 
the subject of landscape painting as 
an avenue to understanding nature, 
emphasizing that a great painter 
must be committed to detailed and 
accurate observation. Having trav- 
eled extensively in South America, 
the scientist extolled the exotic 
beauty of the tropical world and 
urged artists to visit and paint it. 
Ассерппе the challenge, Church 


ыг 


nearly a year, exploring and sketch- 
ing in remote areas of the Colom- 
bian and Ecuadorian Andes. His re- 
sulting canvases, depicting an 
awesome world of lush rain forests, 
towering waterfalls, and looming 
mountains and volcanoes, were 
hailed as noble achievements by 
both critics and a fascinated public. 


Church’s second Latin American - 


journey in 1857 resulted in the enor- 
mous and detailed Heart of the 


made two arduous trips totaling 


: эг 
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In 1868 Church toured the 


Near East (here he poses 
with his son astride a camel 
in Beirut) and developed an 
interest in the region's art, 
culture, and architecture. 
This fascination with all 
things Oriental would later 
be reflected in the design of 
Church's Hudson River 
mansion, Olana. 
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““No other Ameri- 

` can of Church’s 
generation held 
higher aspirations, 
and none equaled 
his powerful and 
original vision of 
the landscape.”” 


Andes, which summed up his experi- 
ences in the tropics. Its sweeping 
portrayal of flora, peaks, valleys, 
volcanoes, and sky effectively cap- 
tured the essence of a whole world- 
region. Spellbinding in technique 
and so detailed that viewers found it 
full of entrancing surprises, Heart of 
the Andes was widely regarded as 
Church’s best work. 

In homage to the élan with which 
Church presented this epic work at 
the West Tenth Street Studio Build- 
ing in 1859, curators at the current 
National Gallery show have pre- 
sented Heart of the Andes in a man- 
ner that emulates its original display. 
With the painting dominating its 
own gallery and mounted in a large, 
ornate wooden frame, viewers can 
again imagine they are gazing out of 
a window toward the Andes. Many 
have been as awestruck as their pre- 
decessors were by the painting’s 
technical brilliance and audacious 
scope. 

In 1859 Church turned in a new 
direction, traveling far north to the 
area around Labrador. He knew 
there was rising popular curiosity 
about the Arctic, then an area as 
distant, difficult to visit, and un- 
known as the tropics. Returning to 
his New York studio, he began 
translating his impressions into a 
major painting. Such had his repu- 
tation become that, in the words of 
Church scholar David C. Hun- 
tington, “the public awaited the 
result, much as it would await a new 
novel from a famous author.”” They 
were not disappointed. Measuring 
more than five by nine feet in size, 
The Icebergs (opposite) is a broad 
vista of towering, eerily lighted ice- 
bergs looming over the battered 
flotsam of a ship. Man is clearly a 
transient factor in the presence of 
the awesome, infinite polar nature 
Church portrayed. 

Church’s Arctic еріс was regarded 
as a worthy though contrasting link 
to the Heart of the Andes. The New- 
York Daily Tribune saluted it as ‘‘the 
most splendid work of art that has 
yet been produced in this country.” 

After enjoying a successful tour 
of England, The Icebergs was sold to 
a British member of Parliament. It 
then disappeared for over a century 
and was thought to be lost. Dramat- 
ically discovered, grimy but intact, 


at a Manchester boys’ home in 1979, 
the painting sold at auction for $2.5 
million, and is now owned by the 
Dallas Museum of Art. 


n 1867, having explored the 
western hemisphere from the 
steamy tropics to the frozen 
north, Church decided to inves- 
tigate the Old World. He had previ- 
ously avoided the temptation, per- 
haps from instinctive fear of what 
he once called ‘‘baleful foreign in- 
fluences,’’ but now, riding a high 
tide of fame and fortune, he was 
ready to explore new horizons. 

Accompanied by family, friends, 
and retinue, Church toured for a 
year and a half. After brief visits to 
London and Paris, he spent five 
months in such places as Alexan- 
dria, Beirut, and Damascus, then 
summered in the Alps. In the spring 
of 1869 Church traveled south to 
Naples, Sicily, and Greece, then to 
Rome and back to London. 

The artist spent little time in the 
great capital cities, sketching them 
rarely and finding Rome, for exam- 
ple, “cheap and vulgar.” Church 
liked the Alps, however, and ad- 
mired Greece, the Holy Land, and 
especially Syria. He developed a 
tourist-like fascination for the peo- 
ple, villages, landscape, architec- 
ture, and particularly the camels of 
the Middle East. Church’s fascina- 
tion with this exotic region would 
later be reflected in his Hudson 
River mansion, Olana (pages 68-69). 

Church’s Holy Land sojourn pro- 
duced a half-dozen major works, in- 
cluding a dramatic panorama, Jeru- 
salem from the Mount of Olives 
(which drew crowds standing six- 
deep when it was exhibited in New 
York), and a grand concoction of to- 
pography and ruins, Syria by the 
Sea. In The Parthenon (opposite), he 
depicted the noble Athenian build- 
ing glowing in late afternoon light. 


hurch remained a major figure 

in the nation’s art life through 

the mid-1870s. He showed two 

works in the Philadelphia 

Centennial Exhibition of 1876, the 

greatest display of the world’s art 

ever held in America. That same 

year Niagara sold for a record 
$12,500. 

Soon thereafter, however, the 
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In 1859 Church visited the 
Arctic, a region then as 
unknown and mysterious to 
Americans as the tropics. 
“The Icebergs’’ (above), 
completed in 1861, was the 


result, 
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Ап extended visit to Europe 
and the Near East during 
1867-69 provided Church 
with material for a number 
of paintings, including 
“The Parthenon’’ of 1871 
(below). 
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Church's ‘‘Niagara,’’ 
completed in 1857, was the 
first of his pictures to attract 
national attention and 
acclaim. Although many 
other American artists had 
painted the famous 
landmark, none of their 
works approached Church's 
large (nearly four-by-eight 
foot) canvas in capturing 
the majesty and power of 
the great cataract. The 
picture has been called ‘‘the 
finest depiction of liquid 
motion in Western art.’’ 


public’s taste for Church’s style of 
painting started to wane. A new 
mood had begun to grip America. If 
restless enthusiasm was the spirit of 
the 1850s, troubled perplexity char- 
acterized the ’70s. In the art world, 
the call now was for charming and 
sentimental genre works—or if na- 
ture was the subject, then land- 
scapes painted with ““feeling.”? 
Critics began to denounce the 
Hudson River School as provincial, 
old-fashioned, over-detailed, over- 
sized, and unartistic. They grew in- 
creasingly harsh in their evaluations 
of Church, accusing him of painting 


spectacular but intellectually empty 
landscapes that simply imitated na- 
ture. His once-famed Niagara was 
dismissed as well executed but lack- 
ing in warmth and charm. For 
nearly a century thereafter this 
would remain the fashionable judg- 
ment of Church’s work. 

In the United States of Ulysses S. 
Grant and Henry James, of corrup- 
tion and excess, Church—so re- 
cently the national hero-painter in 
touch with the country’s feelings— 
found it hard to re-establish his 
niche. ‘‘His driving vision lost 
steam,”” notes Nicolai Cikovsky, cu- 
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rator of American art at the Na- 
tional Gallery: “He lost his bear- 
ings.” 

Church nevertheless continued to 
paint, and, attempting to respond to 
the reflective mood in the country, 
produced works that were less epic 
and more pensive. His last great 
landscape, Morning in the Tropics— 
a grand and truly beautiful evoca- 
tion of a river running through a 
luxuriant jungle enveloped in va- 
pory morning light—was warmly re- 
ceived. 

The last twenty years of the art- 
ist’s life were largely unproductive 


in terms of important paintings. 
Plagued by inflammatory rheuma- 
tism—brought on, Church felt, by 
youthful habits of overwork and ex- 
cessive coffee drinking—he experi- 
enced increasing difficulty in paint- 
ing and in even getting around. His 
last, painfully produced canvases, 
largely ignored by the public, show 
a fascination with light and an inter- 
esting de-emphasis on detail, but 
lack the freshness and inspiration of 
his earlier works. 

Although he retained flashes of 
his wit and good humor, Church 
longed for his youth and his old 


strength. Nevertheless he found 
great joy in his family and in seem- 
ingly endless work on Olana, his 
grand mansion on the Hudston 
River. 

In the summer of 1899 Church’s 
wife died. Church returned to New 
York from Mexico in the spring of 
1900, too feeble to live at Olana. On 
April 7, 1900, just short of his 
seventy-fourth birthday, he died at 
the Park Avenue home of a friend 
and patron. He was buried beside 
his wife amid the remains of many 
of his ancestors in Spring Grove 
Cemetery in Hartford. 
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t the height of his fame, for- 
tune, and talent, Frederic 
Church began to develop 
plans for a grand house on 
land he had acquired over- 

looking the Hudson River near 

Hudson, New York. The site was 

charged with meaning for the artist: 

the Hudson below and the Catskill 

Mountains in the distance were 

among his earliest sketching sub- 

jects, and the home of Church's 
mentor Thomas Cole was located 
directly across the river. 

Church was also anxious to pro- 
vide his new wife with a home. He 
had met Isabel Carnes at the public 
showing of Heart of the Andes in 
1859 and married her a year later. 

Architecture that Church saw in 
Beirut and Damascus during his 
Middle East journey in 1868 con- 
vinced him to radically! alter his 
ideas for the house. Rather than 
proceeding with an imposing French 
chateau, for which he had engaged 
famed architect Richard Morris 
Hunt, Church now envisioned a 
““Feudal Castle” in the Moorish 
style, featuring a central courtyard, 
thick stone walls, and ornamental 
details inside and out. In Church's 
words, it would be “Persian, 
adapted to the Occident.”” 

By 1870, Church had changed ar- 
chitects, teaming up with the distin- 
guished Calvert Vaux to design what 
was to become one of the great and 
unique homes in America. Named 
Olana—presumably after a fortress- 
like treasure house in ancient Persia 
—the exotic thirty-seven-room man- 
sion perched high on three hundred 
beautifully landscaped acres com- 
manded superb views of the Hudson 
River Valley and surrounding coun- 
tryside. As Church once wrote to a 
friend, “About an hour this side of 
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Albany is the Center of the World — 
I own it.” Olana became Church's 
focal point for the remaining three 
decades of his life. 

Increasingly removed from the 
demands of the New York art world 
and financially secure with the great 
sums he had realized from his paint- 
ings, Church was free to devote his 
creative energies to every detail of 
the estate. The entire site—house, 
interior, and grounds—was as con- 
sciously composed by Church as one 
of his canvases. In the words of 
James Anthony Ryan, site manager 
of Olana, it is “a singular work of 
art by one of America’s greatest art- 
ists. 

Church incorporated a half-dozen 
architectural styles into the massive 
villa, which was replete with towers, 
balconies, pavilions, elaborate mo- 
saic work, and personalized Persian 
touches. Although the mixture of 
styles sounds odd, the overall effect 
worked amazingly well. 

Church filled the interior of his 
mansion with a remarkable variety 
of exotic furnishings, paintings, and 
art objects that he collected from all 
over the world, carefully arranging 
them for visual appeal and to take 
advantage of natural light. The fo- 
cal point of the sitting room is his 
painting El Khasne, Petra, the 
salmon color of which repeats 
throughout the room’s decor. 

Similar care was lavished on the 
grounds—‘‘Church’s earthy can- 
vas,” in Ryan’s words—where the 
artist planted trees, created an artifi- 
cial lake, built seven-and-a-half 
miles of roads, and reconfigured 
terrain to open up views and frame 
vistas of the dramatic surrounding 
countryside. 

Incredibly, Olana was nearly de- 
molished in the 1960s, when the last 


Church family member in residence 
died. Saved by a citizens’ effort 
headed by Church biographer David 
C. Huntington, Olana was restored 
by New York State, which today 
maintains it as a historic site and 
state park. Because the Church fam- 
ily had remained continuously in 
residence, never threw anything 
away, and did not alter the exterior, 
curators were able to restore Olana 
to its flamboyant appearance of 
Church’s time. 

About 20,000 people take the 
forty-five-minute house tour annu- 
ally, and 150,000 more visit the spa- 
cious grounds. Ryan and his staff 
are knowledgeable about both 
Church and Olana, maintaining the 
extensive collection of the artist’s 
memorabilia, letters, books, draw- 
ings, paintings, and hundreds of im- 
portant oil sketches. 

A Middle Eastern fantasy, a smor- 
gasbord of architectural styles, and 
a repository of eclectic objects in a 
splendid setting, Olana reflects the 
magnificent obsession of a larger- 
than-life artist. In creating this pri- 
vate utopia for himself and his fam- 
ily, Church in effect made his last 
great artistic statement. His spirit 
lives on at Olana. ж 


Olana is located just outside of Hud- 
son, New York, on Route 9-G one 
mile south of the Rip Van Winkle 
Bridge. The home is open May 1 
through October 31, Wednesday 
through Saturday noon to 4 PM. and 
Sundays 1 PM. to 4 PM. An admission 
fee is charged for the house tour, and ad- 
vance reservations are recommended. 
The grounds are open daily from 8 A.M. 
to sunset. For further information 
contact Olana Historical Site, R.D. 2, 
Hudson, New York 12534, or tele- 
phone 518-828-0135. 
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Today a viewing 
` of Church’s 
spectacular land- 
scapes is again a 

““happening,”” not 
unlike the first 
showing of ““Heart 
of the Andes”” 

in 1859. 


When the Metropolitan Museum 
honored Church with an exhibition 
soon after his death, his paintings 
were an enigma to many viewers. 
“Tllustrations of natural history” 
were hardly significant art and were 
out of place in a picture gallery, crit- 
ics condescendingly noted. What 
had garnered universal praise four 
decades earlier was scorned, even 
mocked. 

A few, recalling Church’s years of 
glory, were more generous. In the 
catalogue for the Metropolitan 
show, Church’s friend Charles Dud- 
ley Warner wrote: ““We can scarcely 
overestimate the debt of America to 
Mr. Church in teaching it to appreci- 
ate the grandeur and beauty of its 
own scenery, and by his work at 
home and in tropical lands in incul- 
cating a taste and arousing an en- 
thusiasm for landscape art—that is, 
landscape art as an expression of the 
majesty and beauty of the divine 
manifestation in nature. . . . He as- 
pired to interpret nature in its higher 
spiritual and aesthetic meaning.”’ 

Sixty years later a general resur- 
gence of interest in nineteenth- 
century American art finally helped 
to rescue Church from neglect and 
restore him to a place in the pan- 
theon of great American painters. 
David C. Huntington of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan led the charge, 
writing the first full monograph on 
Church, organizing a comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his work, and 
spearheading a successful drive to 
save Olana. Other scholars followed 
with sympathetic studies of 
Church’s art and his impact on mid- 
century America. 

His re-established popularity was 
emphatically demonstrated last 
spring when one of his lesser can- 
vases, Home by the Lake (page 60), 
sold for $8.25 million, a new record 
for a pre-twentieth-century Ameri- 
can canvas and the third highest 
price ever paid for any American 
painting. 

Shortly after Church’s death a 
friend prophetically wrote to the 
New York Times, “If we only hold 
on to our idols, they will come 
Баск?” The remarkable resurgence 
of appreciation for Church has cul- 
minated in the current major retro- 
spective at the National Gallery of 
Art, which runs until January 28, 


1990. The forty-nine paintings— 
together for the first time—include 
Church’s most famous large-scale 
works of the 1850s to 1870s. Their 
scope, beauty, and artistic merit so- 
lidify his standing as the pre-emi- | 
nent landscape painter of mid- | 
nineteenth-century America, creator 
of some of the greatest masterpieces | 
of our national art. 

Franklin Kelly, curator of collec- 
tions at the Corcoran Gallery and 
organizer of the National Gallery 
exhibition, summarized well the art- 
ist’s place in history: ‘‘No other 
American of Church’s generation 
held higher aspirations, and none 
equaled his powerful and original 
vision of landscape. For three de- 
cades in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when landscape spoke to 
the nation with an unrivaled author- 
ity and clarity, the painter of Niag- 
ara and Heart of the Andes stood 
alone.” 

Today a viewing of Church’s spec- 
tacular landscapes is again a “һар- 
pening,” not unlike the first show- 
ing of Heart of the Andes in 1859. 
After 130 years, a Frederic Church 
exhibition is still a ‘‘standing-room- 
only”” event. * 


Stephen May of Washington, D.C., is a 
former city, state, and federal govern- 
ment official who writes about Ameri- 
can culture, art, architecture, and gov- 
ernmenmt. 


Recommended additional reading: Fre- 
deric Edwin Church, the 210-page large- 
format illustrated catalog for the current 
Church exhibition, is published by the 
National Gallery of Art in cooperation 
with the Smithsonian Institution Press. 
Containing essays by Franklin Kelly, 
Stephen Jay Gould, James Anthony 
Ryan, and Debora Rindge, the catalog is 
available for $19.95 in paperback or 
$50.00 cloth. Copies can be ordered by 
phone, with а credit card, by calling 301- 
322-5900. Other works on this artist in- 
clude The Landscapes of Frederic Edwin 
Church: Vision of an American Era by 
David C. Huntington (George Braziller, 
1966) and Frederic Edwin Church and 
the National Landscape by Franklin 
Kelly (Smithsonian Institution Press, 
1988). 
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THE CHOICE 


Continued from page 36 


about 9 P.M. Dickinson asked, 
“Why did you put out the can- 
dles?”” and died. 


hroughout his career, Jackson 
never felt restrained to use the 
minimum force necessary to 
repel a threat. And in his en- 
counter with Dickinson he felt fully 
justified in killing a man who had 
tried, albeit unsuccessfully, to kill 
him. No further excuse, he believed, 
was necessary; nor was any forth- 
coming. Jackson's apologists over 
the years have maintained that when 
he shot Dickinson he believed his 
own wound was fatal. If that is so, 
Jackson left no record of it. 

The episode and the bullet Dick- 
inson fired would haunt Jackson the 
rest of his life. The full ounce of 
lead was lodged so close to his heart 
that doctors never dared to attempt 


removing it. The bullet immobilized ; 


him for weeks. He recovered slowly 
and thereafter experienced sporadic 
chest pain that increased in fre- 
quency with old age. 

Dickinson’s funeral was one of 
the largest ever held in Nashville. A 
group of more than seventy angry 
mourners met after the services to 
petition the Impartial Review to run 
a memorial edition dedicated to 
Dickinson as an expression of regret 
for his death. When Jackson heard 
about this, he sent an angry letter to 
the editor demanding that the peti- 
tioners’ names also be printed so 
that he would know who his enemies 
were. Confronted with such public- 
ity, twenty-six people withdrew their 
names from the document, but the 
remainder, including some commu- 
nity leaders, agreed to take a public 
stand. 

Erwin, the father of Dickinson’s 
pregnant widow, publicly charged 
that Jackson, by pulling the trigger 
a second time after the pistol had 
jammed at half-cock, had violated 
the agreement governing the duel 
and therefore killed his opponent 
dishonorably. This accusation came 
to nothing, however; Catlett, Dick- 
inson’s second, joined Overton in a 
public statement attesting that the 
duel had been fought within the 
terms of the agreement. 

Until he subsequently gained 


fame as “Old Hickory” during the 
War of 1812, Jackson remained 
something of a pariah in western 
Tennessee. Even after he became a 
national figure, the duel was occa- 
sionally dredged up and cited by po- 
litical opponents as a good reason 
why Jackson should be denied pub- 
lic office. 

Some saw the episode as part of a 
pattern of ruthless and belligerent 
behavior. Jackson’s critics pointed 
out that the Dickinson shooting was 
not an isolated incident: 

e In the 1803 fight previously noted, 
Jackson used his heavy walking 
stick to attack former Tennessee 
governor John Sevier on the steps of 
the Knoxville courthouse. The two 
men later met-for a duel that was 
only narrowly averted before shots 
were exchanged. 

e While preparing to defend New 
Orleans against imminent British at- 
tack during the War of 1812, Jack- 
son executed deserters, imposed 
martial law on the city, dissolved the 
Louisiana legislature, suppressed 
free expression, and ignored a fed- 
eral judge’s writ of habeas corpus. 

° In 1814 Jackson went gunning for 
Thomas Hart Benton in Nashville’s 
City Hotel, but was shot in the back 
by Benton’s brother, Jesse. The bul- 
let tore Jackson’s left shoulder and 
greatly reduced the mobility in that 
arm until the lead was removed 
nearly twenty years later. 

e During the First Seminole War 
(1816-18), Jackson occupied Span- 
ish Florida without authorization 
from the administration in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He also captured, court- 
martialed, and executed British citi- 
zens Alexander Arbuthnot and 
Robert Ambrister for having incited 
the Seminoles against the United 
States. The killings drew a sharp 
diplomatic rebuke from Britain. 

During Jackson’s first successful 
presidential campaign in 1828, the 
opposition compiled a résumé of 
brutality, the so-called Coffin Hand- 
bill, from such incidents. Under the 
bold, grim headline ‘‘Account of 
some of the Bloody Deeds of GEN- 
ERAL JACKSON,” it depicted clusters 
of caskets, eighteen in all, each with 
the name of an individual killed by 
Jackson’s order and a brief narra- 
tive of how that person died. 

Despite Jackson’s vulnerability 
on what today is called the character 
issue, Americans twice elected him 


president and he went on to become 
perhaps the greatest chief executive 
in the half-century between Jeffer- 
son and Abraham Lincoln. Jackson 
was a founder of the modern activist 
presidency. He was the first to har- 
ness the latent powers of the office 
to implement his programs and 
thwart the will of the opposition. In 
so doing he vetoed more bills than 
all of his predecessors combined. 

In the strictest sense, Jackson was 
the first common man to become 
president; his predecessors were ei- 
ther Virginia aristocrats or Boston 
lawyers. He was the first president 
to represent the interests of the bur- 
geoning West. He destroyed the 
Bank of the United States, symbol 
to many of the moneyed interests’ 
exploitation of the working class. 
And, in a showdown with South 
Carolina over its claimed right to 
nullify federal laws within its bor- 
ders (1832-33), Jackson stood firm 
and stamped out, at least temporar- 
ily, budding secessionist sentiment in 
the South. 

The Dickinson episode, then, re- 
vealed some significant character 
flaws in Jackson, but these did not 
prove fatal to his presidency. Had 
voters focused on Jackson’s temper 
and ruthless, unforgiving nature to 
the exclusion of his courage, integ- 
rity, tenacity, and unquestionable 
leadership ability, the nation would 
have been denied an outstanding 
president. ж 


William A. DeGregorio is the author of 
The Complete Book of U.S. Presidents, 
which was cited as one of the ‘‘outstand- 
ing reference sources of 1984” by the 
American Library Association and one 
of the “best reference books of 1981- 
85”” by the editors of the American Ref- 
erence Books Annual. 


Recommended additional reading: An- 
drew Jackson and the Course of Ameri- 
can Empire, 1767-1821 by Robert V. Re- 
mini (Harper and Row, 1977) is a 
comprehensive narrative of Jackson’s 
life prior to his presidency. The Papers 
of Andrew Jackson, Volume II, 1804- 
1813, edited by Harold D. Moser, 
Sharon MacPherson, and Charles F. 
Bryan, Jr. (University of Tennessee 
Press, 1984), contains important letters 
and other documentary materials that 
shed light on the events апа сїгсит- 
Stances surrounding the Jackson- 
Dickinson Duel. 
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,LANIHHI 


ANTIQUE STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 


FREE ° FREE ° FREE!! 
3-Months' Membership in America's Most 
Dynamic Collector's Club! Specializing in 


coins, old maps, currency, stock certificates, 
deeds & more. Education, research, timely 

reports & unique offerings--absolutely free! 
KICC + Р.О. Box 5001° Sonora, CA 95370 


ART 


DELUXE OIL PORTRAITS & 
FIGURE PAINTINGS by master 
artist from any photo. $35.00. Free 
print, information write: Boone- 
AH, 32-26 102nd Street, Flush- 
ing, NY 11369. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval and Aviation history 
— Out-of-Print & Rare Books, 29 
East 93rd Street, New York, NY 
10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10:30-5:30. 
Catalog subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
— send 25¢ stamp for monthly 
listing of available titles. American 
Political Biography, 39 Boggs Hill 
Road, Newtown, CT 06470. 


INDIAN WARS/CIVIL WAR. Out- 
of-print and Rare Books. Catalogs 
Free. Buying Also. Wallace Pratt, 
1801 Gough St., San Francisco, 
CA 94.109. 


US PRESIDENTS/CIVIL WAR/ 
LINCOLNIANA — Autographs; 
Out-of-Print, Rare, & In-Print 
Books: Bought & Sold (Collections 
Sought). Catalogs Issued. Abraham 
Lincoln Book Shop, 18 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, IL 
60611. (312) 944-3085. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


NAVAL-MILITARY AVIATION. 
Mostly second-hand. Some new. 
Send $1.00 for descriptive 48-page 
catalog containing approximately 
1500 offerings. Antheil Book- 
sellers, 2177AHI Isabelle Court, 
No. Bellmore, NY 11710. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY, Genealogy. 
and early American life. FREE 
CATALOG! HERITAGE BOOKS, 
INC., 1540E Pointer Ridge Place, 
Suite 208, Bowie, Maryland 
20716. 


TRAVEL THROUGH AMERICAN 
HISTORY with John Eastman's big 
comprehensive WHO LIVED 
WHERE: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
GUIDE TO HOMES AND MUSE- 
UMS, $14.98. Full of historical 
anecdotes and information. Order 
from your bookstore or BONANZA 
BOOKS, 225 Park Avenue South, 
New York, NY 10003. 


NEW BOOK, WINDOWS OF CON- 
FEDERATE FINANCE; CSA Bearer 
Bonds, biographical, historical, 
generals. 58.50 + 51/pstg., by Jule 
Dews, 7703 Baltimore National 
Pike, Frederick, MD 21701. 


CLOTHING 


(225 Alice’s = 
AO country cottage SS 


Jefferson Shirt 


7 ppd. Wholesale orders welcome. 
Visit my shop in Harpers Ferry 
W. VA 1-800-288-7977. Visa/MC. 

ALICE'S COUNTRY COTTAGE 
Box AH, Rohrersville, MD 21779 


Specify Men or Women 


COLLECTIBLES 


REMINGTON BRONZES. Full size 
solid bronze recasts of Remington's 
famous sculptures. 8595.00 AmEx/ 
Visa/MC. Foundry Bronzes, 1933 
S. Broadway, Suite 1008, Los 
Angeles, CA 90007. (213) 748- 
3546. 


COLLECTIBLES 


SCIENTIFIC MEDICAL & МЕСН- 
ANICAL ANTIQUES, a bimonthly 
publication for the collector. Sub- 
scription $20.00 per year. Money 
back guarantee. Greybird Publish- 
ing, 11824 Taneytown Pike, 
Taneytown, MD 21787. 


GAMES 


FAMILY REUNION. Your family 
history in PERSONALIZED trivia 
game. Get family together, pass along 
who. what. where, when, why. Bring 
back memories. Send for question- 
naire. game will follow. $29.95 + $2 
P&H. FAMILY REUNION, 9220A1 
Parkway East, Suite 111, Birm- 
ingham, AL 35206. 


GENEALOGY/ 
HERALDRY 


FAMILY TREE: For free informa- 
tion about professional service 
implementing census, probate, 
land, LDS, etc. records, (508) 
664-4149. (No Sunday calls). 
DAVID HONAKER, 23 Lindor 
Road, North Reading, MA 01864. 


FREE CATALOGUE - from North 
America's foremost publisher of 
genealogy books. Write Genealogi- 
cal Publishing Co., Dept. AH, 
1001 N. Calvert Street, Balti- 
more, MD 21202. Toll Free 1- 
800-72-ROOTS. 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 NAMES, 
32 COUNTRIES. FREE CATA- 
LOG. Our 24th year. The Ship's 
Chandler, Dept. AHI, Wilmington, 
ҮТ 05363. 


AMORIAL BEARINGS, CLAN 
CRESTS, СКО55-5ТЇТСН, and 
more. Complete Research Library. 
FREE brochure. Coats of Arms 
Studio, P.O. Box 21822, Charles- 
ton, SC 29413-1822. 
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HELP WANTED 


EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! 
Assemble products at home. Call 
for information. (504) 641-8003 
Ext. 2605. · 


HISTORIC 
NEWSPAPERS 


COLLECTION, 25 Original Early 
American Newspapers. 1810 to 
1879, fine condition. $45.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. (301) 949- 
4029. MCA, 11910 Lafayette, 
Wheaton, MD 20902. 


INVENTIONS 


A NEW IDEA? Call National Idea 
Center of Washington D.C. Free 
info - 1-800-247-6600 Ext. 121. 


Come see The Invention Store!! 


MILITARIA 


BOWS AND ARROWS OF THE 
NATIVE AMERICANS — A compre- 
hensive guide to traditional Indian 
weapons. Send $14.95 plus 52.00 
S&H or LSASE for information: 1 
Bois d’Are Press, P.O. Box 233, 
Azle, TX 76020. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and CIVIL WAR MAPS. 70-120 
years old. All States. Send $1.00 for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from 
America's golden age of radio, on 
high quality tapes. Music! Comedy! 
Mysteries! Westerns! Free catalog. 
Carl Froelich, 2-N Heritage Farm, 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349, 


SEARCH SERVICE 


ТЕТЕ A 
SEARCH SERVICE 


FOR CUT SF PRINT 
rere ro You name it ... we find it! 


y International Bookfinders, Inc. 
Р.О. Box 1-Y Pacific Palisades, CA 90272 


WE FIND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS. 
Send self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope for details. Significant Books, 
P.O. Box 9248, Cincinnati, OH 
45209. 


VIDEO 


The Gunnison Country: 
Through the Mists of Time 


This historical video takes you through Colorado's Western Slope, one 
of Colorado’s most colorful and scenic regions — Ute Indians, Spanish 
explorers, mountain men trapping “black gold” — Join the great surveyors 
as they explore this virgin land over 100 years ago and thrill to the great” 
Mining rush of the Gunnison country from 1879-1881. 


TO ORDER — Send $35.00 PPD. to: 
High Country Communications - Р.0. Box 832, Gunnison, CO 81230 
(303) 641-3225 


WANTED 


BASEBALL, SPORTS MEMORA- 
BILIA, CARDS, POLITICAL PINS, 
RIBBONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS. STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Prices Paid. Paul 
Longo, Box 490-LH, South 
Orleans, MA 02662. 


WANTED 


AUTOMOBILE LITERATURE 
WANTED: 1900-1975. I buy auto- 
mobile sales brochures, manuals, 
posters, artwork, etc. Walter Miller, 
6710 Brooklawn, Syracuse, NY 
13211. (315) 432-8282. 


“ALASKANA”: EARLY PHOTOS, 
BOOKS, ADVERTISING, SOU- 
VENIRS, TRADE TOKENS, ARTI- 
FACTS, ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION ITEMS. HARRIS, 
640 MAIN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 
99801. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING RATES 


Classified: 20 word minimum; $2.90 
per word for one insertion; $2.35 per 
word for any ad that runs unchanged in 
six consecutive issues. 


Classified Display: 21⁄4" x 1"; $160 
for one insertion; $145 per insertion for 
six issues. Full payment must accompany 
order. Deadline for advertisements is ten 
weeks before cover date. Submit copy, 
materials and payment to: Bridget Foley, 
AHI Classified Advertising Department, 
2245 Kohn Road, P.O. Box 8200, 
Harrisburg, PA 17105-8200. For more 
information, call Bridget Foley at (717) 
657-9555. 


NS 


ч 


сезет 
(25228 


PRESERVATION...PLAN ON IT 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, reviving 


your neighborhood? 


Gain a wealth of experience and help preserve our historic 
and architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and support preservation efforts in your 
community. Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 
National Trust 
for Historic Preservation 


Department PA 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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_ Whether You “Whistle Dixie” 


or "Нит the Battle Hymn” 


SEND TODAY for Your FREE 
Concise Illustrated | 


History of the Civil War 


condense as many Civil War facts, dramatic 

photographs, detailed maps and illustrations into 
52 pages as The Concise Illustrated History of the Civil 
War. From the first shot fired at Fort Sumter to the final 
surrender ceremony at the McLean House, it presents a 
detailed overview of the war that changed the course 
of America. 


Re before has one compact book been able to 


And now — can be yours FREE just for accepting a 
trial issue of CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated magazine. 


Fra wan ries” SEND FOR YOUR 
ET > FREE BOOK 
war— its battles, strategies, AN D IS SUE 
TODAY! 


triumphs and tragedies, but 
most of all, its people — the 
leaders, common soldiers and 
civilians whose stories have 
never been told in the history 
books. The writing is colorful, 
dramatic. And each issue is 
lavishly illustrated with paint- 
ings and rare photographs 
that bring the action to life 
right before your eyes. 


CIVIL WAR TIMES Illustrated | 
Р.0. Box 1863, Mt. Morris, IL 61054 | 


YES, send me The Concise П- | 
lustrated History of the Civil Ä 
War and a trial issue of CIVIL 
WAR TIMES Illustrated. Re- 
serve the rest of my one-year 
М subscription (5 more issues) for 
7 just $18.00. I understand that if I 
= am not delighted, I can return | 
your bill marked “cancel” and 

keep the book and trial issue | 
free of charge. 


TOAHAW9 


Address 


TAKE ANY 3 FOR $1 EACH 


Plus a 4th at the low Members’ Price. 


| ROOTS +: 
ENGLISH | 
| E... | 


handbook of word 


origins 


¿ THUNDER | 
| EL 


ROBERT 
CLAIBORNE 


2220. $18.95/$16.50 


1933. $18.95/$15.95 


1396. $29.95/21.95 


А Higory of Women in America 
SARA M.EVANS 


1628. $24.95/$18.95 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF 


р 29 | 
Xin | 
= | 

ELEANOR | 

| AQUITAINE | 


| апа 
| the Four Kings | 
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ELAINE PAGELS 


Author al THE GNOSTIC GOSPELS 


| | 
| AMY KELLY | 


7187. $20/$14.50 


2747. $22.95/$17.50 


7526. $17.95/$15.50 


Save on the best recent history titles. 

No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know offers greater savings— 
as much as 30% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory 
Offer. Select any three books on this page for $1 each when you take 
a fourth book at the low Members’ Price-plus shipping and handling. 
Thereafter, you’re not obligated to order any more books. You may 
cancel membership at any time by notifying History Book Club. We 
may cancel your membership if you elect not to buy at least one book 
in any six-month period. 

How the Club works. You'll be able to choose from 150 to 200 
books featured each month. History Book Club always offers its 
members well-made, long-lasting editions. 

You'll receive our Review and a dated Reply Form 14 times a year 
(about every 4 weeks), plus up to 4 more offers of special selections. 
If you want the ‘Editors’ Choice,” do nothing-the book will come 
automatically. If you want another book, ог no books at all, return the 
Reply Form by the date specified. A shipping and handling charge is 
added to each shipment. 

Your HBC guarantee: If you receive an unwanted “Editors' 
Choice” because you had less than 10 days to decide, simply return 
it and pay nothing. 


" | THEOVILWAR EBAY ARES 


H250-2-0 
| 0-13 
Name 
(Please print clearly.) 
Address Apt. # 
City. State_ Zip 


NO RISK, NO COMMITMENT. 


| 
FROM THE 


ў 


ERIC FONER | 


9282. $22.50/$16.95 1719. $22.50/$17.95 6767. 529.95/518.95 


6080. $22.95/$17.50 1925. $22.95/$17.50 


MICHAEL GRANT 


2162. $27.50/$21.50 


THE cetrs 
GERHARD HERM 


— ..—>.. 


SITE 


BATTLECHYOFFREEDOM Е 


Re 


3988. $35/$19.50 1859. $15/$10.50 


The Indian Frontier 
of the American West 1846 - 1890 


STEPHEN 
W.HAWKING 


3087. $18.95/$16.50 


1073. $24.95/$18.95 
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8490. $19.95/$13.95 


(First price is publisher’s list. Boldface is Members’ Price.) 
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History Book Club ° 
Camp Hill, PA 17012-8805 


Please enroll me in History Book Club according to the no-risk, no commit- 
ment terms outlined in the accompanying ad. Send me the four books 
whose numbers | have listed below. Bill me $1 each for the 3 choices on the 
left, and the fourth at the low Members’ Price-plus shipping and handling. 


All orders subject to approval. Prices generally higher in Canada. 
© 1990 History Book Club, Inc. 


Travel First Class With 
pierre cardin 


A $230.00 Value For Only $99.95* 


Luggage Designed For All Your Travel Needs. 


The Pierre Cardin Luggage 
Collection is designed for conve- 
nience and performance, not just a 
handsome appearance. 

The 45” steel-framed Garment 
Bag features 4 staggered hangers 
and an extra-wide gusset. So it’s 
long enough for coats and evening 
gowns. And roomy enough for 
additional garments. 

The 21” Weekender, with its 
zippered top, spacious interior and 
adjustable shoulder strap, makes 
any outing easier. 

The 16” Tote easily holds 
all you need for the gym or over- 
night trips. 

The 10” Travel Kit handily 
accommodates shaving gear or 
cosmetics. 


And the 25” steel-framed 
Pullman, with wheels and a pull 


strap, 15 а welcome departure from 
unwieldy luggage. What's more, it 
neatly holds all the other pieces in 
the Collection, leaving you with 
just one bag to store. 

As a bonus, you'll receive the 
handsome 19” matching Duffle Bag 
pictured below atno additional cost. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
1-800-621-1203 


JS! 19" Duffel Bag. 
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PIERRE CARDIN LUGGAGE 

125 Armstrong Road, Оез Plaines, IL 60018 
CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-621-1203 
24 Hours A Day, Monday-Friday, Or Weekends 
Between 7 AM «7 PM (CST). 


YES—send me the Pierre Cardin 6-Piece Luggage Set 
including the free 19” Duffel Bag. I understand that ifl ат 
not completely satisfied, you will issue a full refund. 


= 
Qty. | Description | Price (Ea.) Total 


Pierre Cardin Lightweight Luggage Set 
Plus The Matching Duffel $99.95* 


*plus $9.95 еа. for shipping and handling 


*Add State and Local Sales Tax. 


All orders subject to credit approval. Grand Total 
Note: Please allow 3-4 weeks from receipt of your order for delivery. 


Check or money order payable to Pierre Cardin 
Luggage in the amount of $ 
Charge my O VISA Û MasterCard Г) American Express 
Diners Club [ Carte Blanche L] Discover 


Account # 
Expiration Date 


Signature 


(valid only with proper signature) 
Name 
Address 
City/State Zip 
Telephone ( ) 
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